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i} Tortcs suggested for discussion in this Journal, 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer : 

School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 

The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. 

The best means of improving District Supervision. 

Vocal Music in Common Schools. 





Dererrep Communications: A number of valu- 
able articles are on hand and shall appear next 
month, if possible. Amongst them are “ A glance 
at the Common School system of Pennsylvania” by 
J. H. Hoopes, of Bellefonte; one on “ Vocal music,” 
by D. Gantt, Esq., of Bloomfield ;—and one on “Mo- 
rality and Religion in Common Schools,” by W. 
Schriber, of Centre county. These are all of con- 
siderable length and for that reason alone postponed ; 
the object in the present number being to include as 
many articles as possible, all the shorter ones for 
which room could be made are preferred. 





Dererrep Lecturses, &c.: We have received and 
shall insert as soon as possible, a Lecture on “ The 
elements of success in the art of Teaching”, by Prof. 
T. F. Thickstun, of Meadville; one on the Develop- 
ment of Mind, by D. Houston French, of Washing- 
ton county ; and an Essay on “The necessity for the 
professional education of Teachers,” by F. M. L. 
Gillelen, of Cumberland co. — 





County Meetines: Clarion being almost new 


en in full, the more readily as they are brief. Those 
of the late meeting in Allegheny are also given, with- 
out curtailment though of some length. The Jour- 
nal has more than once been found fault with for not 
publishing more of the doings of this active and 
promising county ; but without just cause. The pa- 
pers of the county do not exchange with us, and 
our friends do not forward their proceedings either 
in print or manuscript. How then can. we give 
them? Occasionally, it is true, we get a newspaper 
comment on educational matters there, sent in a let- 
ter; but it is facts and actions—not comments that 
we need, 





Wayne Co. Normat Scnoot: The Institution here- 
tofore known as “ The University of Northern Penn- 
sylvunia,” in*Bethany, Wayne co., has been purcha- 
sed by Prof. J. F. Stoddard, and will hereafter be 
conducted by him as the Wayne Co. Normal School, 
for the teachers of that and the adjacent counties. 
The first term will commence on the 6th of April 
and continue eleven weeks. 


State Superintendent’s Report. 

The press of other matter excludes lengthened 
editorial remarks ; it being ourrule to accommodate 
the editor last in case of a crowd. We did desire 
to offer some comments on the Report, but the doe. 
ument must and can speak for itself. The results 
under the head of ‘Special Statistics ” are especial- 
ly valuable and suggestive ; and the passages relat- 
ing to Schools for the Training of Teachers, demand, 
and no doubt will receive, the careful consideration 
of every friend of the system. Our own opinion is, 
that a law passed in conformity with the State Su- 
perintendent’s suggestion, will, in a few years, place 
Pennsylvania at the head of the Common School 
States in reference to Normal Schools. But then 
it must be a law fully to carry out those suggestions, 





ground, the proceedings of her last Institute are giv- 


and no half-way measure. 
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was 2 \fore witheut time to speak of its merits even from a cursory 
Book N otiees, examination. Hereafter, we shall look carefully into it and 
ees probably lay before the readers of the Journal our opinion 


Ouriines of Universat History, from the creation of |*t length. In the mean time, we feel perfectly safe in be- 
the World, to the present time. Translated from the Ger- ilieving that the reputation of Mr. Stoddard as @ thorough 
man of Dr. George Weber by Dr. M. Bebr. Revised jand successful teacher of arithmetic, to say nothing of. his 
and corrected, with the addition of a History of the Uni-  ™erits a8 an author in that line, and the known soundness 
ted States, by Francis Bowen, M. D. of Harvard College. |of Mr. Henkle as a Mathematician, are guarantees that the 
Sixth Edition, 559 pages 8vo. Published by Hickiing product of their joint Jabor will stand the test of criticism, 
Swan & Brown—Boston—1856. , |and prove a rich boon to the student and a most valuable 
The plan of this general histery is the right one. The pela ae pho Zogahas, 

mumerous small events, with the actors, dates and circum- | ip eA iar ant wr : An = og nema =~ —yoprd 

, Te. | English Grammar. By Samuel S. Greene, Author of ** An- 

stances, which overload most historical compends, and few | alysis” &c. 192 pages, 18mo. H. Cowperthwait & Co., 

ef which the student ever carries away from the school or Philadelphia. 1857. 


college, are omitted, and the great, leading and influential This is one of the numerous class of books for children 


transactions of each era are grouped together, so as to ap- lps means pf question and answer—of the propriety of which 














p ; : : : as means of instruction, we have never been able to con- 
pear with their due prominence, and to make their full im- 


vince ourselves, tho’ out of deference to the opinion of some 
pression on the student ;—the whole being thrown into that experienced teachers, we have made thefattempt. As mod- 


connected narrative form which wins over to, while it light- |@* for the teacher—as @ ready method of showing him how 
: R _ |to impart instruction orally, they are invaluable; for the 
ens study. The style is clear and appropriate, and the size | power to impart knowledge in that way would seem to be 
of the work sufficient to enable the learned author and his | the very periection of teaching. But when a set question 
¢ranslator and American reviser fully to embrace within it, | With ® set answer is required to be committed to memory by 
: . , the learner, or rather the memorizer, or even when a set 
the great outline proposed. The mechanical execution of | leading question is to be committed and the one answering 
the book is such as to fit it for the student’s library, asa work | phrase is to be returned—for in that case it can hardly be 
of reference for after life. In a word, it is a book to.teach C#lled an answer produced by the child's own mind,—then it 
Gio eta: end Gide eld echolne seems to us that the mind has either nothing to do in the 
young, a operation or so little as to derive small benefit from it. The 
" - fy 3 only questions which seem justifiable in text books are those 
Tue Fiast Crass READER, consisting of extracts in prose foot questions on the general text, put there, in the first 
and verse, with biographical and critical notices of the place. to direct the pupil’s attention to the most material 
authors. For the use of advanced classes in public and passages, and, in the second, to aid such teachers, and there 
private schools: By G. 8. Hillard, 504 pages. 12mo. | are unfortunately still many such, as cannot frame their own 
Hickling, Swan and Brown. Boston. 1856. | questions pertinently. But we hope to see the time when 
The selections in this new candidate for the favor of the questions shall be banished from all Geographies, Grammars, 

“ advanced classes”? seem to be made with great care and Histories, &c., and answers from all arithmetics. ‘ 
With this protest against its form, we feel safe in saying 
a mice taste. That they come from the most elevated sour- |that the arrangement and matter of the book now before 


ees, needs no further proof than a glance at the list of auth- us, are really superior ; and that the Teacher who instructs, 
ers, amongst whom we find Addison, Bacon, Brougham, | orally, according to its plan, cannot fail to make thinkers as 


; 
Bryant, Bunyan, Campbell, Carlyle, Channing and so on yews 7 . “ ish 
through the Literary Alphabet. On the principle of human ur > ef ee eee on: 
A > a. . , . "> 
nature, that we desire to know something of the authors | &c., 155 pages 18mo. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, °57. 
whose works please us, the Biographical and critical notices; This is another book of the Question and a 
. : : d liable to the same objections pertaining to the family. 
of the writers extracted from which are intersersed through- j= : og ror 5 P 
; ie : | It has, in our opinion, the additional defect of attempting to 
out the book, will be found to form one of its most interest- | teach grammar to beginners by logical analysis ; and not 
ing, as we:las useful features. As was proper, in the pre- | content with straming the almost infantile minds of those 
i : . : | beginners with “ Subjects,” ** Predicates”? and * Objects,” 
paration of these notices, the author has every where done | °©& . » ae : Ppby.pheyy 
. g : A ‘ with “* Subsequents and Adjuncts,” with * Qualifying; Ad- 
homage to virtue, and stigmatized vice and licentiousness, jectives ” and ‘ adjective elements,” it diagrams the whole 
no matter how brightly gilded by talent or literary fame. | to the eye and strives to make it so mechanical, that proba- 
Itis therefore a safe, as well as an agreeable and instructive | >lY the young learner’s mind, even if it were capable of grasp- 
|ing the process, would have little to do in the operation. 
ook. | [tis true that, out of deference we suppose to that old 


A Depate upon the character of Julius Cesar, adapted |fogyism which yet dares to use definitions, and to talk 
from Sheridan Knowles; designed as a practical exercise eer ‘nouns, verbs and prepositions, some twenty of the 
in Declamation, and as @ model for Juvenile Debating | Preliminary pages are wasted on “ Sounds””—“ Letters” and 
Clubs ; also for classes in public and private schools. 69 |‘* Words;”—the “ parts of speech” as they once were called 
pages small 12mo. Crosby, Nichols & Co., Boston, 1856. |but the body of the work is such as has been stated, and as, 
It is questionable which of the two—the power to write Fey agg ye es WON eae 


ear langu correctly, or a facility in public speaking—i 
a - Bon seat ais dla |Partor Dramas: Or dramatic scenes for home amuse- 


the more wilualio gift. Certainly the latter seems to be| ‘ment. By Wm. B. Fowle, author of the “ Hundred Dia- 
most desired by Young America; and here is a little model Jogues,” &c., 312 pages 12mo. Morris Cotton, Boston. 1857. 
which will be found of great value in the outset of the at- | This work will admirably meet the wants of those who 
tempt to acquire it. The whole may be used, or short | desire dramatic pieccs of some length, for schools and other 


oe aoe L youthful exhibitions. The pieces are generally simple in 
apecsiies culled fom 4, WEA good e@pet ; and the peung de- their plan, and the incidents such as are well adapted to the 


butant will be thus gradually enabled “to speak in public feelings and tastes of the occasional actors. The book 
on the stage.” comes just in the right time and place, at the present sea- 
‘ . |son, when so many teachers are about closing their schools 

An Atoenna, designed for the use of High Schools Acade- | with @ creditable exhibition, and when such difficulty is 
mies and Colleges. By John F, Stoddard, A. M., author | experienced in selecting. proper pieces. It is time that the 
of “‘Stoddard’s Arithmetical Series,” and Prof. W. D.| comedies and tragedies of the Theatre should cease to be 
Henkie, of Greenmount College, Indiana. 440 pages 12mo. | ysed for this purpose, and that school boys and school girls 
Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., New York, 1857. should represent sentiments and actions suitable to their 
This work, which has been expected for some time, came |time of life. The book before us is just the one for this pur- 
%o hand just as this Number was going to press, and there- | pose. 
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Porrer & Hammonn’s Cory Books: A system of Penman- 
ship, in ten numbers, as taught by the authors at the Prov- 
idence Commercial Academy—20 blank pages half cap 
size, in each No. Published by Potter and Hammond— 
Providence, R. I. 1856. 

This series strikes us most favorably. The style of the 
letters use| is simple and free from unnecessary ornament, 
or flourish, yet plain, neat and graceful; the system of 
teaching is methodical and strictly progressive; and the 
books themselves are composed of superior paper for writ- 
ing on and are also cheap. We hear tiat the series meets 
with great favor from those who are better qualified to judge 
of its merits than we are. 


Tue Means anp Enp oF UniversaLt Epucariown: By Ira 
Mayhew, A. M., Supt. of Public Instruction in Michigan. 
467 pages, 12mo. A. S, Barnes & Co., New York. 1857. 
The author of this able work is well known, and the work 

is no stranger to educational readers. It first made its ap- 

pearance under the title of ** Popular Education,” in 1850. 

It now forms a part of the well-known “ Teachers’ Libra- 

ry,”? published by A. S. Barnes & Co. and has received the 

more specific title it now bears in order to designate its par- 
ticular department in that collection. But by whatevei 

name distinguished, the book is a good one, and will form a 

most valuable addition to ** the Library.” 
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that in the opinicn of this Department, independent districts 
should be created with the same extreme caution that would 
be exercised in awarding a writ of mandamus, and for analo- 
gous reasons, viz: the necessity of the case affirmatively es- 
tablished; and only where the educational interests of the 
people applying cannot be properly provided for in any 
other way. 

Applications intended to indirectly revive the sub-district 
system pro tanto; or to accommodate the plans and purposes 
of a few restless and arbitrary individuals; or to set off 
richer from the poorer parts of a district, in order that its citi- 
zens may thus wrongfully escape their legitimate share of 
duty and responsibility, are wholly without merit under the 
act, and should be uniformly and uohesitatingly rejected.— 
In no other way can the integrity of the system be main- 
tained, and its usefulness promoted, in this particular. 

TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

State Report: The effort of the Department to get the an- 
nual Report out and distributed early in the session, have 
been frustrated by insurmountable difficulties. And at this 
date (Feb. 25) the first instalment for the Department has 
just been received from the printer. Supeiintendents and 


others, will thus understand the cause of the delay in send- 
in out the Report. 





Offical. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON a ier’ 
Hareartspure, March, 1857. 


DECISIONS. 


1. Attendance at School—Written Excuses: \rregularity 
of attendance and insubordination on the part of pupils, 
are two of the heaviest drawbacks on the progress and 
prosperity of the public schools; and parents are greatly to 
blame for not maintaining better government at home. and 
aiding school officers and teachers, in preserving order and 
discipline in the schools. The Teacher is right in requiring 
punctual attendance at school, and has also a legal right to 
require a written excuse for non-attendance, and the Board 
of Directors should firmly sustain him in these reasonable 
and just requirements. 

2. Control of School House: School houses are under the 
control of the Directors of the District, who, out of school 
hours, can permit them to be used for other lawful purposes 
at their discretion;—and while so used, neither the people o1 
boys of the district have any right to intrude upon or molest 
the occupants. 

3. Hour of opening School: Nine o’clock is the earliest 
hour at which directors should permit the Schools to be 
opened in the morning. Half past eight would inter- 
fere with many families, and make irregular attendance 
unavoidable. 

4. Number of School hours per day: Six hours per day is 
the largest period that the Schools should be kept open. 
More than that would be a grievous wrong to both teacher 
and pupils. 





New Independent Districts: The public welfare would 
seem to require that the power to create independent dis- 
tricts, in those exceedingly rare cases where the educational 
wants of anomalous localities require such an organization 
of their territory, should be lodged somewhere, and yet be 
guarded and restricted against its undue exercise. It was 
supposed that the supplement of 8th May, 1855, bad se- 
cured this object. But its operation in some parts of the 
State, in erecting old sub-districts into independent districts 
and carving out the wealthier portions of townships in order 
to separate them ‘rom the poorer portions, to the injury of 
the latter and the subversion of the principle on which the 
school system is based—has proved so damaging and disas- 
trous, that the total prohibition of independent districts 
would seem to be the lesser evii of the two. 

The Presidents of the Courts have generally sound views 
on this subject, and rigidly adhere to them in practice. 
when not improperly overruled by the Associate Judges, in 
deference to local prejudices, or the clamors of misguide« 
selfishness; and it is believed there is now no law judge in 
the State whose opinions and policy cannot be relied on ir 
this respect, by the Department and the friends of education. 
with a good degree of confidence. Yet current events 


Original Communications. 
ORIGIN OF THE CO. SUP"RINTENDENCY. 
Dear Sir:—In the Journal for December, it is 
stated by the Deputy State Superintendent in his 
notes of travel, that Hon. Townsend Haines was the 
first State Superintendent who recommended the 
County Superintendency. ‘This is an error. The 
County Superiotendency was first recommended in 
1846, and repeated in 1847, by Hon. Jesse Miller, 
(in the 12th and 13th annual reports) who was State 
Snperintendent under Gov. Shunk, and who was one 
of the purest and most enlightened statesmen of his 
day. The Legislature, however, never acted cn the 
subject until it was formally presented to it at the 
session of 1853, in the bill of amendments drawn and 
presented by Hon. F. W. Hughes, who was one of 
the most vigorous and intellectual Superintendents 
we ever had, and whose general policy had been 
strictly adhered to by all succeeding Superintend- 
ents. ‘“ Honor to whom honor is due.” D. 
Lock Haven, Dec. 30, 1856. 





TEACHING VOCAL MUSIC IN SCHOOL. 

Hoy. T. H. Burrowes: In a former communica- 
tion which was published in the Journal, I spoke 
of the utility and importance of Vocal Music being 
a part of the exercises in the common schools; and 





promised to give my plan of teaching it, in connec- 
tion with the other branches, success experienced, 
&e. 

All the teachers who attended the Institute, held 
in October last, at West Chester, Chester co., are 
well convinced of the effects of vocal music, after 
hearing the lectures of Prof. Mason, upon this sub- 
ject. There are many teachers, however, who are 
well satisfied as to the good effects of vocal music 
apon children, but not being able to sing, or not 


er 
understanding the principles of music, are @eterred 





seem to justify and require the respectful statement here, 


from introducing it into their schools. However 
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Soon I’!l hear earth’s flattering story ; 
Soon its visions will be mine.— 
Shall I covet wealth and glory ? 
Shall I bow at pleasure’s shrine ? 
No, my God; one prayer I raise thee 
From my young and happy heart:— 
Never let me cease to‘praise thee, 
Never from thy fear depart. 
Then, when years have gathered o’er me, 
And the world is sunk in shade ; 
Heaven’s bright realms will rise before me ; 
There my treasure will be laid. 
Uwchlan, Chester county, Dec. 1856, A. 


THEORY vs. PRACTICE. 


unskilled they may be in the “spirit of song,” they 
can, in my opinion, make use of it by degrees, and 
in time will be surprised at their success, The 
following is my method : 

If there is a blackboard in the schoolroom, place 
the elements of vocal music (which can be found in 
any of the singing books) upon it. Then commence 
with the scale. Let the teacher give a sound, and 
the pupils imitate it; continue to utter this sound 
till all can produce it readily; then take another 
sound and proceed in the same manner. After 
having two sounds, they can be indicated on the BY JOHN H. HOOPES. 
board by characters, the class giving the sound as; Theories are beautiful! They are too beautiful, 
represented by the characters. Continue on in this | and approximate too nearly to perfection, to ever be 
manner till the scale is mastered; and if entered reduced to practical certainty by beings, who are, 
into with the right spirit by the teacher, it will soon |themselves, imperfect; and whose lives, from the 
prove interesting to the pupils. And here let me ‘eradle to the grave, present a continued series of er- 
remark, that every teacher who teaches reading cor-| rors and imperfections. In the language of Carlyle, 
rectly, makes use of similar exerc:ses. in the cultiva-! “the adroit man of theory—so light of movement, 
tion of the tones of the voice. clear of utterance, and all equipt with clear logic ; 

Some easy and familiar air can now be placed on pene able to give you why and wherefore;—who has 
the board by drawing lines with chalk, to represent | his bow full bent, and quiver full of arrow arguments; 
the staff, and the notes being thus placed before the | —surely, he will strike down the game,—transfix eve- 
class, the tune will soon be learned. The words are rywhere the heart of the matter, and triumph every- 
either read by the teacher, the class repeating them | where, as he proved he must do. But to your astonish- 
in concert, or given to them to write as a dictation | ment, it turns out oftenest, No/ The clowdy-browed, 
exercise,—and then sung to the tune as learned |thick soled, opaque practicality, with no logic ut- 
from the blackboard. Particular attention should |terance, in silence mainly, has that in him,—which 
be given to time in the singing, correcting improper transcends all logic utterance—a congruity with the 
sounds, incorrect pronunciation, &c. In my school, | unuttered. The speakable, which lies a-top as a su- 
we have no music books for the use of the pupils, | perficial film, or outer skin, is his, or is not his; but 








except what are used by myself for the purpose of 
copying the music on the blackboard, such as the 
“School Melodies,” and “School Harp,” published 
by Mr. Cotton, and the “Columbian Song Book,” 
and “School Exhibition book,” by Asa Fitz. Any 
of these contain appropriate music and songs for the 
common schools, and many valuable suggestions to 
teachers. 

From eight to ten minutes are devoted to teach. 
ing vocal music in this way, morning and evening, 
and the success has not only surprised myself, 
but the patrous of the school also. The pupils have 
learned and sing very correctly (in the opinion of 
friends) some sixteen tunes and songs in as many 
weeks. The effect upon the pupils is quite manifest, 
rendering them sociable, friendly and kind, and it 
requires more than a rainy day or muddy roads, to 
keep them at home, away from their companions in 
the path of knowledge. 

Some Teachers may inquire what kind of songs 
we make use of? For such, I will, with the Editors 
consent, give one as an example,— 

SWIFT MY CHILDHOOD’S DREAMS ARE PASSING. 
Air, “ Bounding Billows.” 
Swift my childhood’s dreams are passing ; 
Like the startled doves they fly, 


Or bright clouds each other chasing, 
Over yonder quiet sky. 


the do-able, which reaches down to the world’s centre, 


you find, there.” 

The Theory of Astronomy is beautiful; and either 
as theoretical, or practical, is best calculated to di- 
rect our attention to the Great Creator, and to con. 
centrate our thoughts and affections on Him, who 
is alone a perfect Being. And yet notwithstanding 
all this, how few practical astronomers have we ?— 
How few that make an effort to comprehend—that 
are able to understand, what the giant mind of 
Newton comprehended at a glance. 

The T'heory of Mathematics is beautiful, and as 
perfect as its Author—the Great Mathematician— 
who has constructed the Universe on strict mathe- 
matical principles. Yes, the theory is beautiful! 
and a few mighty minds have bowed down to, and 
worshipped this beautiful image of perfection! But 
notwithstanding the Press is annually throwing off 
thousands of pages which more fully elucidate the 
principles of mathematical science, how few are 
practical, to say nothing of theoretical mathematicians. 
How few that can demenstrate in a clear, intelligent 
manner, why the square described on the hypothe. 
ouse of a right-angled triangle, is equal to the sum 
of the squares described on the other two sides !— 
How few that can comprehend the ratio of the diam- 


| 








eter to the circumference? Or, that the solidity of 
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a sphere is equal to the surface, multiplied by one- 
sixth of the diameter! Search the wide world over, 
and how many Euclids can we find? 

So is the Theory of Teaching, beautiful! It is an 
easy task, and no doubt quite pleasant for one who 
has hever performed the practical drudgery of the 
school room, to sit down in his own quiet studio 
and draw “pen and ink sketches” of the school 
room as it should be. Essays have been written; 
lectures have been delivered before Educational 
Societies, and books, not afew have been publish- 
ed, cireulated and read,—all of them professing to 
dispel the gloomy darkness which envelops the sci- 
ence of teaching. We can sympathize with the 
poor and unknown teacher who is toiling from day 
to day, in some eighteen by twenty school rooms 
for a small compensation and few thanks. There, 
perplexed, and harassed continually by difficulties, of 
which none but a practical teacher can have the 
slightest knowledge, it is expected that he will re- 
duce to practice the theory of some scientific gentle- 
man, who knows as little of the daily routine of the 
school room, as he does of the literary acquirements 
of the inhabitants of the Moon; and who, himself 
would utterly fail in reducing his visionary schemes 
to practical utility. 

We have grown weary of this everlasting talk 
about the theory of Teaching—of what might be done 
and what ought to be done. Teaching is a practical 
business, and one of the “Institutions” of the 
times. There ought not to be anything visionary 
connected with it. It is one of the realities with which 
we have to do, and it is about time that it should 
receive the same treatment, as is received by all 
other realities. 

Children are men and women in miniature. They 
will some day arrive at full size and take the places 
of their parents. They are human beings, having 
minds susceptible of being educated; and souls that 
must be saved. During childhood, it is due to them 
that they receive such an education as will fit them 
to perform faithfully,and intelligently, the various 
and complex duties which will devolve upon them 
in after life. 

School Houses are not Palaces. We think we 
would be safe in taking the somewhat paradox po- 
sition that a school house is not a school house.— 
When we say that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
school houses are not proper places for the develop- 
ment of mind and muscle, we are not very far from 
asserting a truth. 

Joo much is expected from teachers. They are 
asked to perform the duties of one of the most per- 
plexing positions in life, ucder more disadvantages 
than are encountered by any other class of men.— 
Laboring in rooms that are not fit to be inhabited 
by human beings; where they and their pupils fre- 
quently contract the first symptoms of some disease, 





that will finally consign them to untimely graves: 
Surrounded by forty and fifty children of as many 
different dispositions; and being obliged to contend 
with and bring into subjection, a greater or less 
number of pupils, who are left to follow the bent of 
their Own inclinations at hone—teachers are expected 
to succeed as well in matters pertaining to order 
and discipline, as the parent would with his own 
children at his own fireside. We venture to assert 
that the members of no other. profession labor un- 
der so great a system of surveillance as school 
teachers. But the true teacher will not regard this, 
nor will he neglect his practical duties by theorizing 
too much. 

Parents should act, and not content themselves 
with believing that so and so might be done, if they 
only had the time and means to accomplish it.— 
That parent must be poor, indeed, or busily employ- 
ed, who cannot devote a just proportion of his time 
and means to the education of his children. If they 
have not claims upon him, then we do not know what 
or who has. Bellefonte, Centre co., Pa. 





VARIATION OF THE COMPASS. 

To tae Epiror or tHe Penna. Scuoot Jour- 
NAL :—I have received a copy of the answers from 
twenty-four County Surveyors of this State, to a 
circular sent out in July, 1856, by J. Simpson A fri- 
ca, Esq., County Surveyor of Huntingdon county,— 
a gentleman accomplished in his profession, and en- 
dowed with a patriotism which has led him to an 
exertion and pains-taking, from which all landhold- 
ers, surveyors, and taxpayers at large may greatly 





benefit. 

The information furnished by these answers is 
important and elsewhere unattainable, The subject 
is interesting to all teachers, as it includes questions 
in geography, astronomy, terrestrial magnetism, me- 
chanics, theoretical and practical surveying and le- 
gislation. Of course it is of special interest to sur- 
veyors ; and, as it is to be presumed that a majority 
of our surveyors are readers of the Journal, and as 
nearly all those who furnished answers to the queries 
in Mr. Africa’s circular, express a desire that there 
should be a medium of communication on subjects 
connected with practical surveying through some 
periodical, some expressing a wish that the School 
Journal should be open for that purpose,—I hereby 
present the subject to your notice. 

Every one who has listened to any of the numer- 
ous land suits in our Courts, or who helps to pay the 
Court expenses, or who owns land with ill-defined 
boundaries, must wish either that surveyors might 
be influenced by some of the pride of profession 
which is now so leavening our common school teach- 
ers; or that some extraneous inducement might be 
applied to have all surveys made with perfect and 
carefully adjusted instruments, by skillful and con- 





scientious men, and so reported or drafted, as to leave 
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no room for guessing, nor uncertain variations, be- 
hind which to shelter mistakes or incompetency. 
The inquiries and answers referred to, relate to an 
act of Assembly, approved April 26, 1850, by which 
the county commissioners are required to have a) 
true meridian line marked; a standard chain; and | 
a book of registry, to be kept in their office; and 
surveyors are required to verify and adjust their 
compass and chain by these standards in the month 
of April of each year, and to return all bearings 
from the true meridian, being liable to forfeit ten 
dollars for every neglect or refusal, one-half going to 
the complainant and one-half to the school treasury 
in wh:ch the survey is made. A similar enactment 
is in force in Ohio and other States. 
Undoubtedly these requirements add to the diffi- 
culties, or at least to the expense, of practical sur- 
veying. But the conscientious surveyor does not 
etop before the necessity for careful pains-taking, or 


for complete and accurate instruments, nor does he) 


seek to evade it. Strict mathematical accuracy is 


his constant aim, and carries him high over all minor | 


considerations. 

By marking the reports from different counties on | 
a map of the State, I have deduced the following ta- | 
ble of the present amount of variation of the mag- 
netic needle at the points mentioned as reported. 
Throughout the State the variation is west of the 


true north, and is increasing at the rate apparently | 
of about five minutes or less each year, or one de-, 


gree in 12 or 14 years, 
that the true (astronomical) meridian is itself invaria- 
ble, or that a variation of one degree leads away (to 


the left) from a true line to the amount of one and | 


Few need to be reminded | 





most professional zeal, there is occasion for inter- 
change of knowledge and opinion; the answers in 
the circular prove this plainly. 
TABLE OF REPORTED VARIATIONS. 
Variation by dif- 
ferent compasses. 
New Castle is the most westerly 
county seat but does not report. 
Erie and Meadville are nearly on 
the same meridian, 12 miles east of 
the meridian of New Castle, and 


both report a variation of 1° 30 
Mercer. nearly the same meridian, 20' to 1° 
Brookville, 58 miles further east, 1° to 1° 15’ 
Somerset, same meridian, 45’ to 1° 15! 
Ridgway, 13 miles further east, 1° 30’ 
Clearfieid,17 “ as 1° 30' to 2° 
Bedford, same meridian, 1° 30' 
Coudersport, 20 miles further east, 2° 56’ 
Huntingdon, 2 ” - 22s to 20 54! 
Bellefonte, 12 2g - 2° 15’ to 3° 
Lewistown, 10 “ ” 1° 30' to 2° 
Near Wellsboro, 13“ i 3° 30’ 
Gettysburg, 7 ws en 3° ~—s to 30:15 
Carlisle, 4 * “ 22 = to 20 45! 
Harrisburg, 16 “ “ 3° 6’ 
Towanda, 20 “ “ 4° 20' 

| Lebanon, 4 « * 3° 15! to 3° 40’ 
| Lancaster, 6 4“ ss 1° 15! to 3° 

| Norristown, 51 * ee 4° 44’ 

Milfore, 29 most easterly county seat. 
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| Ifthe marked meridian lines at the county seats 
_were all true, and the variations by compass care- 
fully observed and noted, the gradation of increase 
of variation, in the above table, would be very near- 
ily in proportion to the meridian distances of the 
| points named. 


There is evidently much error; and, as these er- 


three fourth rods in every one hundred rods of dis-| ‘rors will serve to increase and complicate the diffi- 
tance. More data are required to show the variation | culties intended to be obviated, they ought to be 
of course, between the magnetic and geographical | promptly corrected. The circular advises that the 
lines of longitude. On this and other more import-|}ines should be tested and corrected throughout the 
ant accounts, it is very desirable that full and exact | State by one commission of competent persons.— 
returns should be made from all the counties, and If the surveyors of each county were to meet these 
that the true meridian lines marked at the county | ¢ommissioners at their county seats, a mutual and 
seats should be free from error—some being evi- | general understanding of the whole subject might 
dently wrong by the table—and the means of testing| be quickly diffused, and correct practice every 


TENE. ~s 








instruments, convenient and exact. 
the circular, that in some cases different compasses 
read the same true line differently, to the extent 
even of three fourths of a degree. It is hard to con- 
ceive that the veriest turnip of a compass, intended 
to be used at all, should have so eccentric a pivot 
or such an obliquity of sights, as to occasion so great 
a variation; but the mystery of magnetism serves to 
cover mountains of ignorance; and I have heard sto- 
ries of long practised surveyors too ridiculous to be 
believed in, even by a moon-ologist, and showing 
that many who carry compasses know no more about 
their construction or adjustment, than a child in his 
spelling book knows about the printing press or 
the dictionary. Even among those who have the 


It appears by 


where established, to the immense gain of all. 
Wa. G. Warine. 
Boalsburg, Centre co., Jan, 14, 1857. 





LUZERNE CO. 


Dr. Burrowes:—The perfect furor of the wind 
and snow prevents school visitation to-day; and I 
believe this is ‘the first occasion when labor of this 
kind has been prevented by the stormy elements. I 
take advantage of it to give you some notes. 

Increased interest in school visitation is becoming 
more and more manifest in our county. School di- 
rictors and parents are engaging in the work with 
feelings of delight, because of the happy effeets it 
produces upon the condition of theirschools. It af- 
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fords me pleasure to make these visits with them, | counties, the new law met with strenuous opposition. 
they get so well paid for their time and labor ;—at All sides were absorbed in a lethargy from which 
least they say they do. The directors usually furn- | they dreaded to be awakened. Such was the case 
ish the sleigh, place a few bundles of straw in the | with us; andthe directors who met to elect a County 
bottom of it, then we pass from school to school Superintendent, pursuant to the requirements of the 
till we get round. Teacher and scholars are some- jlaw of 1854, did so more from a sense of duty and 
times expecting these visits, and upon entering the ‘a desire to ascertain the full extent of a supposed 
school room, the smile of the teacher and the spark- vevil, than from any expectation that it would result 
ling eye of the scholar, indicate that we are not con-|in good. So obviously was this the feeling that, 
sidered intruders, but gladly welcome. After wit- | having elected a County Supt. they fixed upon a sa- 
nessing for a while the reading, spelling and reciting |!00n so meagre as to be, as then appear. d, inconsis- 
of the scholars, books are laid aside, an erect posi-| tent with the discharge of the duties. Fortunately 
tion is taken while remarks are made, designed to | however, there were those who were determined to 
instruct and encourage both teacher and pupils.— |Bive the system a fair trial, and among them our 
When about to leave, the teacher cordially invites worthy and efficient Superintendent. Accordingly 
directors and parents to visit their school often, and weer for meetings in every township, were adver- 
not unfrequently, the scholars heartily join their | tised inviting al/ to attend and freely express their 
teacher in this request. views upon the subject. The neglected condition 
School visitation is one of the most powerful agen- of so important a matter, and the necessity for im- 
cies for good connected with our school system ; and mediate reformation, were thus made manifest. It 
wherever it is faithfully carried out, the beneficial followed as a natural consequence that truth should 
results are abundantly apparent. The Scranton bo- triumph over error, and opposition make friends for 
rough board of directors have tried it successfully, the cause. Gradually, as the principles of the law 
and perhaps more successfully than any other district have been developed and the duties of the various 
of the county. They have done more for the schools officers been performed, the new order of things has 
of that place during the past year, than has ever |¥°" additional popularity and support, and now we 
been done for them before, since it had an existence, |Challenge the western part of the State for a more 
Tke weekly meetings of the board, and their fre- | 2¢tive and interested co-operation of officers, teach- 
quent school visits are exhibiting the most happy | TS and citizens, than is found in this county. 
results. ‘The recent purchase of four setts of Hol-| During the present winter a County Teachers’ In- 
brook’s School Apparatus, and the celebration of | stitute has been organized; and branch sections in 
their public schools on New Year’s day, are indica- | nearly every township are, or soon will be, in opera- 
tions of faithful labor on the part of the school | tion, commanding general attendance and interest. 
board. Another evidence of the increasing interest that 
The celebration was one of deep interest—doing | js manifesting itself in all parts of the county, is 
great credit to teachers, scholars and school direc- | found in the fact that during the past summer fifty- 
tors. Another of a similar character has recently | two school houses have been placed under contract, 
been held at Lehman Centre. Teachers, scholars, | which, in addition to those in process of completion, 
directors and parents, all met at the new Methodist | form an important item in the financial department 
church to witness the speaking, reciting, &c., of the | as well as the progress of the system. The high 
pupils. The exercises passed off pleasantly and all | taxes, thus necessarily imposed, are now the most 
were well satisfied. formidable difficulty; but the readiness with which 
By such exercises and schooi visitations, directors | our citizens meet the requisition—as money lauda- 
are becoming better acquainted with the condition bly invested—is in the highest degree commendable. 
and wants of their schools. They see the necessity Nor is all the improvement confined to public sen- 
of a uniform series of books—of better blackboards, | timent and new buildings. The change in the teach- 
and of globes, charts and maps,—and what is better | ers employed has been as radical as in either; and 
still, they begin to feel the importance of having |the winter campaign opens with a class of teachers 


better school houses. J.L. RB. | of which our county may well be proud. 
Luzerne co., Jan. 19, 1857. J. B. Waiaurt. 


Pleasantville, Dec. 1856. 
VENANGO COUNTY. —___—__— 

Mr. Eprror: Believing that you are ever pleased TIOGA CO. 
to hear of the success of the present system ofedu-| Eprror Pa. Scuoon Journat.—You rarely hear 
cation, we have prepared the following brief synop-|from Tiogacounty. Indeed we make but little noise 
sis of the operations and present position of educa-|in school matters, though we think we are doing 
tional affairs in our county. something. Our teachers are better qualified ; their 

You are aware that, in several of the Western! wages are higher, and of course our schools are bet- 
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ter. Our school houses in several towns are deci- 
dedly improving. But few of the district boards 
have yet adopted the suggestion of the Superinten- 
dent regarding the visitation by the Secretary. But 
we hope they will all come into the measure. 

All jealousy or apathy regarding our noble school 
system arises from the serious fact that if the school 
directors are faithful to their trust, they find it ne- 
cessary to lay a tax for school purposes of fromseven 
to twenty mills on the dollar, which is often much 
more than half of all the taxes the people have to 
pay. Thus the most fit persons for school direc- 
tors often become the most unpopular, because of 
their fidelity to duty. It is difficult to make the 
people to hold still, while the directors put official 
hands in their (the people’s) pockets for such large 
drafts of school money. This money-feeling has 
operated against the Superintendency, and is all that 
will in any case prevent the appointment of a Sec- 
retary for town visitation. 

Still, we have never doubted that this opposition 
would subside as the system is better understood. 
We do not despair of yet finding some relief from 
this very unequal local taxation for school purposes. 
The great zeal of the bést edncators in Pennsylva- 
nia, at the present time, inspires us with large hopes 
that every friction in our beneficent machinery will 
yet be removed. Our three county papers freely 
open their columns for educational matter, and, far as 
these are taken as we have no difficulty of access to 


the people. J. F. Carxins, Co. Supt. 
Jan., 1857. 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY. 

The Educational interest in this county is stead 
ily gaining. Although many of our Schools, and 
many of our Teachers, are still pursuing the old fogy 
system, and teaching words without ideas, and ideas 
without reaching the perceptions of the pupils, and 
without any means of illustration, except a flexible 
Beech rod,—still we have some honorable exceptions. 
There are some among both Parenrs and Teachers, 
who realize the necessity of exercising a little sound 
practical common sense in the business of teaching 
school as well as in other business ; who believe in 
teaching children, such things as they can under- 
stand ; the knowledge of which, when obtained, they 
can use in those practical concerns of life to which 
it is applicable ; and in doing all this in such a man- 
ner that the mind may be disciplined to regular sys- 
tematic action, and prepared to act an honorable 
part amid the varied-scenes of life. 

Our County Teachers’ Association which met in 
Jessup on the 4th & 5th of Dec., was well attended 
and the interest and liberality of the people, exceed- 
ed our most sanguine anticipations. The exercises 
of the day sessions, were mostly of a practical na- 
tare, designed to improve the qualifications of the 
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compliments, 


approbation. 


ed. 
may perhaps accouut for its decline. The general 


approved methods of teaching the various branches. 
The evening was occupied by an exhibition of the 
“ Holbrook School Apparatus” by Amos B. Kent, 
and an excellent lecture by Rev. J. B. King, illus- 
trating and impressing the facts,—that the Teacher, 
to be successful, must understand the value of the 
material he has to work upon; he must engage in 
the work with his whole mind, zeal and strength; 
he must have a convenient and comfortable room, 
with all the necessary fixtures, to perform his work 
properly, and see that neither the physical, intellec- 
tual, or moral nature of his pupils is neglected or 
abused; and he must receive the cordial sympathy 
and co-operation of parents and friends, itstead of 
the discouragements which are often carelessly, and 
sometimes intentionally thrown in his way. 

The Apparatus seemed to receive the approbation 
of all present ; but whether the interest will be suffi- 
cient to introduce it into our schools generally, re- 
mains to be seen. I have no doubt the time will 
come when visible illustration, as the basis of the 
most successful teaching, will be employed in all 
branches to which it is applicable. 

SERENO. 


Susquehanna Co., Dec. 1856. 





WASHINGTON CO. 

Mr. T. H. Burrowes :—Sir,—As Secretary of 
the School Board of this district, I have been in 
the regular receipt of your valuable School Jour. 
nal for several years. From time to time, there 
has appeared in the same, many valuable and plea- 
sing productions, or essays, on education. Occa- 
sionally some of your contributors have been 
pleased to treat the public with strictures or criti- 
cisms, on the old or former mode of conveying in- 
struction. That many of the practices formerly 
used in our schools were erroneous, to some ex- 
tent, will readily be admitted. But the senior por- 
tion of our people having mostly been taught un- 
der the old style or plan, do not relish, in toto, such 
There always have been, and proba- 
bly always will be, quacks in every department of 


society. 


Many valuable innovations and changes, no 


doubt, have been of late years, introduced into our 
common schools, the authors of which merit public 


Nevertheless, writing, or the art of 
yenmanship, seems to be, to some extent, neglect- 
It being more mechanical than intellectual, 


ntroduction of the metalic pen, no doubt has its 
nfluence. Our people are a business as well as an 
ntellectual people; and the design of common 


school education is to qualify our‘youth for the va- 
rious duties of life; hence the necessity of foster- 
ng care in all the branches of common education, 





Teachers present, by illustrating some of the most 


It is truly mortifying to see the declining ten- 
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tendency of this beautiful branch of education.— 
Many of the teachers of our schools are absolutely 
not able to write a legible hand; and the fewest 
number any longer able to make a pen; consequent- 
ly if scholars have no metalic pens, they must go 
uningtructed. As a general matter, the hand writ- 
ing of the present age will not compare with that 
gone by. This is wrong; every branch of educa- 
tion should improve alike. 

If you deem the foregoing remarks worthy a pub- 
lication, you are at liberty to insert them in the 
School Journal. Very respectfully yours, 

J. Krepps, 

Allen twp. Washington co., Feb. 14, 1857. 











Educational Sorieties. 





EVENING AT HARRISBURG FEMALE SEMINARY. 


The invitation extended to the members of the 
State Teachers’ Association, by Mrs. Le Conte, 
Principal of the Harrisburg Female Seminary, to 
spend Thursday evening in social interview at her 
residence, having been accepted, at an early hour 
the Members and Friends of Education presented 
themselves, and were very cordially received. Af- 
ter a few hours of pleasant social intercourse, in- 
terspersed with song, instrumental music and re- 
freshments, the company convened in the capacious 
school room ; whereupon Gov. Pollock was called 
to the chair. The Marseilles Hymn was then beau- 
tifully sung by Miss Partch and Miss Croissart, as- 
sisted by several gentlemen; after which Major 
Hickok, in an impressive and eloquent speech, re- 
ferred to the sentiments of the song, and the ob- 
jects of the Association. The cordial thanks of 
the company were tendered by the Governor in 
his usual felicitous style, to Mrs. Le Conte for the 

leasant and agreeable entertainment of the even- 
ing. Thanks were also tendered Misses Partch and 
Croissart, and to those who participated in the har- 
mony of sweet sounds ; and, to all the Ladies. 

Upon this, Col. Curtin delivered a most interest- 
‘Soa in his usual happy strain of humor. 

he Col. was frequently interrupted, but each re- 
partee only produced more wit andlaughter. This 
intellectual sport was continued for some time, when 
after some further interesting and appropriate re- 
marks from the Governor, with another song, and 
a promenade, the company dispersed, hi hly pleas- 
ed with each other, the kindness and affability of 
their hostess, and “with the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul.” is, Ae, Bo 

Harrisburg Jan. 15th, 1857. 





THE NORTHUMBERLAND CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
This Institute will meet in the Court House, in 
Sunbury, on the 26th day. of March, 1857, at 10 
o'clock, A. M. The following persons were ap 
pointed to discuss the sudjects to which their names 
are attached, or to prepare essays upon them, as 
they og feel disposed. Orthography—W. H. Gil- 
r, P. Bartholmew, C. P. Shultz, J. R.-Jones, E. 
. Gold, J. Dreher, J. Hartrauft, and John G. 
Eckman. 
Reading—J. W. Weeks, D. Wilson, W. W. Arm- 
strong, ©. Kelehner, W. B. Taggart and C. L. 
Rynearson. 


McWilliams, S. P. Gaston, W. W. McWilliams, 
J. Hartranft, J. W. Reed, Wm. J. Me Williams. 

Geography—F. McWilliams, J. 8. Me Williams, 
A. ©. John, W. Hummel, 8. Reeder, Alexander 
Caldwell and William Caldwell. 

English Grammar—S. K. Gilger, Dr. William 
Atwater. 

Astronomy—J. Huff, Jacob Ulp, J. W. Weeks, 
A. 8. Powell. 

Music—J. W. Weeks, and A. 8. Powell. 

Philosophy—C. L, Rynearson, J. Ulp and J. W, 
Weeks. 

Anatomy and Physiology—J. J. John, M. D. and 
Isaac Pursel, M. D 

Algebra—Elias Thomas, 
and H. W. Gilger. 

Chemistry—J. S. McWilliams, C. A. Reimensny- 
der and J. W. Weeks. 

Mensuration and Geometry—J. 8. McWilliams, J. 
W. Weeks, and A. S. Powell 

Surveying— A. S. Powell, J. B. Reimensnyder 
and W. W. McWilliams. 

Classi fication—J. J, McWilliams. 

Penmanship—Philip H. Eckman, Isaac Vincent 
and Hiram Savidge. 

Book Keeping—Benj. Bahner and J. W. Weeks. 

Female teachers are respectfully solicited to pre- 
pare essays on the foregoing suojects, and be pres- 
ent to read them or direct them to the place of meet- 
ing, in care of the Secretary. 

Addresses will be delivered on the evening of the 
first day by the Superintendent, J. J. Reimensny- 
der and J. W. Weeks. On the evening of the sec- 
ond day, by A. S. Powell and J. B. Reimensnyder. 


By tue Executive ComMITTER, 


C. A. Reimensnyder 











Arithmetic—A, S. Powell, W. H. Gilger, W. T. 


LEBANON CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Pursuant to a call of the County Superintendent 


‘the Teachers of Lebanon County met in the Court 


House at Lebanon, on Saturday 29th of November. 
About forty teachers were present. 
FORENOON SESSION, 

The meeting was opened by the President. Min- 
utes read and approved. After some remarks by 
the members, pertaining to the subject of teaching, 
the Association, on motion, adjourned to meet at 
2 o'clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

Opened with prayer by Rev. H. 8. Miller. An 
Address was then delivered by Mr. A. Kramer, in 
which he showed forth the low ebb of general edu- 
cation in many portions of Pennsylvania, and the 
many obstacles to be removed, in order to bring a 
liberal education within the reach of every youth 
throughout the State. He spoke for the encourage- 
ment of young teachers, and those whose attain- 
ments are somewhat limited; and, in the course of 
his address, laid down many good rules for their 
improvement. In conclusion, he referred to the 
solemn responsibilities of the teacher, and how 
much the welfare of our country depends on the 
faithful discharge of the duties of those who have 
under their care the training the youthful mind, 

Mr. Isaac Sanderson then read a report on ven- 
tilation, in which he pointed out the absolute neces- 
sity of children being well supplied with as much 
fresh air as possible, to promote their general 
health, as well as the progress in their studies at 
school. He endeavored to impress upon the teach- 
ers the necessity of attending well to the ventila- 
tion of their school-rooms, for their own benefit, as 
well as that of their pupils. In conclusion he 
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urged upon Directors, asa special duty, to pay strict 
attention to ventilation, in the construction of 
school houses. 

Mr. John H. Kluge, County Superintendent, 
then delivered a verbal report of considerable | 
length, on the general condition of the Common | 
Schools throughout Lebanon county, and the man- 
ifest improvement of the same, from the County 
Superintendency. A number of Reports of Dis- 
trict Associations from various parts of the county, 
were read, showing that many of the teachers are 
still alive to the great work of mental improvement, 
and that they labor faithfully to qualify themselves | 
for the proper training of those committed to their | 
charge. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 

Joun H,. Kuvar, Pres. 

Danret Barszaven, Sec. pro tem. 








| 
CLARION COQ. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

In pursuance of acall previously made, a number | 
of teachers and others assembled in the Academy, | 
in Clarion, at 1 o’clock, on Monday, January 26th, | 
1857. 

The object of the meeting was briefly stated by| 
Mr. Kirk, and organized temporarily by calling S. 
R. Travis to the chair and appointing M. L. Boyer, 
Secretary. ' 

On motion, the constitution of last year’s Institute 
was read—amended so as to make School Directors | 
ex-officio members of the institute, and adopted. On| 
motion 

Resolved, That regular members of last year’s in 
stitute are recognized as members of this without | 
fee. | 
The Chair appointed J. W. Porter, Jas. W. Speer | 
and J. I’. Maffett, a committee to prepare business | 
for the afternoon and evening. 

The Institute then proceeded to an election of of- 
ficers, the constitution making the County Superin- 
tendent ex-officio President. J. W. Porter was 
chosen Vice President; Martin L. Boyer, Recording 
Secretary; David Kirk, Corresponding Secretary ; 
J. W. Speer, Treasurer. 

In accordance with the report of the business 
committee, the members generally discussed the best 
methods of securing good order in schools. Ad- 
journed till 6} o'clock. 





MONDAY EVENING, 


The Institute met in the M. E. Church, called 
to order by the President, and opened by prayer.— 
The President appoirted Messrs. Speer, Kirk and 
Travis a permanent business committee. Rev. Mr. 
Boyle then delivered an able and interesting lecture 
on those subjects of most moment to teachers and 
parents. 

The following resolution was freely and warmly 
disenssed : 

Resolved, That exhibitions in common schools 
are not consistent with the trae interests of educa- 
tion. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered to the 
speaker of the evening, Mr. Boyle, and the trustees 
and members of the M. E. Church for the use of 
their house. Adjourned. 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

The Institute was opened with prayer by Mr. 
Porter. Minutes of the previous sessions read and 
approved. The President directed the reading of 
the constitution. An hour was spent in interchange 
of opinion on defects of teaching. ‘This was dis- 
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cussed with much interest and closed by remarks 
from the Chair. 

The acting President, J. G. McGonagle, then gave 
a lecture and instructions on orthography, endeavor- 


‘ing to impress on the minds of teachers, the impor- 


tance of this much neglected branch of study. Mr. 
Morrison conducted an exercise in parsing. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Opened with prayer, by R. Sutton, Esq. The 
county was then called by districts, teachers report- 
ing themselves as follows : 

Clarion Bor.—David Kirk, Miss Frazier. 

Clarion tp.—J. L. Guthrie, William H. Young, 
H. G. Morrison, R. M. Corbett, J. W. Porter, J. 
T’. Maffett, Mrs. N. W. Guthrie, Miss M. A. Gutb- 


rie, 
Strattonville—Miss M. J. Clover. 


Limestone—S. K. Travis, J. W. Speer. 

Redbank—J. N. Corbett, M. F. Corbett, Miss J. 
P. Moore. 

Callensburg—Miss H. J. Wilson, Miss Mary E. 
Wilsor. 

Licking—J. H. Sloan. 

Pinky—Jas 8S. McGarrah, Thomas E. Thomas. 

Elk—M. L. Boyer, W. C. Wandall. 

Richland—J. H. Mehrten. 

Mill creek—(Ind. dist.) Miss Sarah McCammant. 

After the call was completed, Miss Hannah J. 
Wilson read an Essay on the necessity of enlisting 
the sympathy and co-operation of parents as a 
means of arousing the interests of scholars in their 
studies. 

Rev. J. T. Boyles read an essay by Miss H. A. 
Keatley, on the theory and praetice of teaching.— 
The President then gave a lecture on Physical Geo- 
graphy. Mr. Speer discussed the use of black- 
boards, clearly demonstrating its usefulness in every 
branch of common school instruction. 

The following resolution was offered, and after 
some discussion passed : 

Resolved, That the next session of this Institute 
be held in Strattonville, commencing on the 4th 
Tuesday of October. 


TUESDAY EVENING, 


Institute met and was opened by prayer. The 
first order of exercises was a discussion on the best 
method of teaching English Grammar to beginners, 
participated in by several of the teachers and con- 
cluded by the President. A query reported by the 
ladies, viz: Can we devise any means by- which to 
secure the sympathy and co-operation of parents in 
our efforts to instruct their children ? was consider- 
ed and some novel expedients proposed, each feeling 
that without this their labor is almost in vain. 

The following question was reported and discussed 
by teachers and directers, viz: 

Are parents more responsible for the education 
of their children than teachers ? 


WFDNESDAY MORNING, 


Opened with prayer by Mr. Speer, An hour was 
spent in hearing teachers’ experience. Another in 
the solution and explanation of difficulties in Arith- 
metic. Mr. Speer conducted an exercise in reading. 

The following resolutions were offered and unani- 
mously adopted. 

Resolved,, That in our opinion, those teachers of 
our county who have failed to attend the present 
session of the Institute without sufficient eause, 
have not been true to themselves nor to the cause 
in which they are engaged. 

Resolved, That we urgently invite our fellow 
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teachers and the directors of the county to “come 
over and help us” at our next meeting. 

Resolved, That the treasurer be authorized to pay 
the necessary expenses of tLe present session and 
report balance to the President—that the minutes 
of the Institute be placed in the hands of the press 
for publication, and that he is requested to prepare 
and distribute certificates of membership to mem- 
bers of the Institute. 

On motion, Messrs. Kirk, Speer and Porter were 
appointed acommittee of arrangements for tke next 
meeting of the Institute. 

On motion, adjourned to meet at the time and 
place specified. J.G. McGonaatez, Prest. 

M. L. Boyer, Ree. Sec. 


ALLEGHENY CO. 

The Educational Convention of Allegheny coun- 
ty, which was called some time ago by the County 
Superintendent, B. M. Kerr, Esq., assembled on 
Friday morning, Feb. 6th, in the Iron City College. 


Nearly all the schoo!s in the two cities had been 
closed, in order to allow the teachers to be present, 
and there was a very large number in attendance, 
both males and females; in fact, too many for the 
size of the hall set apart for their reception. 


The meeting was organized by calling B. M. Kerr, 


County Superintendent, to the chair. 


The Chairman stated, that the object of the Con- 
vention was to discuss several important subjects of 
Education, and followed with a very interesting ad- 
dress on “ Popular Education,” showing that pro- 
gression was the law of all the works of Nature, and 
that all great ends must be attained from small be- 
ginnings—the acorn grows into the oak—the minia- 
ture fountain is the source of the majestic river—an 
insignificant snow-ball the primary cause of the gi- 
gantic avalanche—the child the father of the man. 

This address consumed in its delivery about an 
hour and a half, and throughout was listened to with 
marked attention. It is a production which the au- 
ther may well feel proud of—on a subject in which 
we are all more or less interested. 

After closing the address, the worthy gentleman 
propounded to the audience a new plan for establish- 
ing Normal Schools all over the county, which was a 
very feasible one, and if carried out, would no doubt 
be successful. 

The Convention then proceeded to complete the 
organization by appointing the following officers : 

Vice Presidents—Col. Hiram Hultz, of Snowden 
tp. ; Christian Snively, Penn tp. ; and H. H. Lewis, 
Sharpsburg. 

Seeretaries— A. D Simpson, Allegheny city; J. 
A. Emerick, Shaler tp. 

Executive Committee—Messrs. R. Morton, D. 
Dennison, J. D. Guilford, D. McAllister, G. W. 
Thompson. 

The Convention adjourned at half-past eleven to 
half.past one in the afternoon, 

In the afternoon the Convention was opened with 
prayer, by Rev. Mr. Miller, of Mifflin tp. 

The Executive Committee reported the order of 
business for the afternoon. 

Mr. L. H. Eaton presented a report on “School 
Discipline.” He dwelt on the importance of a mild, 
and gentle, but firm demeanor, in the presence of 
pupils ; on the importance of avoiding undue sever- 
ity, either in reproof, or in administering punish- 
ment; of self control; of entering heartily into the 
work of communicating instruction to pupils; into 
their trials, and interests, and thus securing their 


love and respect. But when other things fail, he 
held that the rod must be used as a last resort, and 
in such a manner as that the child might have cause 
to rememberit. By theseand otherappliances, with 
the blessing of God on our labors, our schools may 
be made to take a-high rank for excellence, and ac- 
complish much for the future welfare of our flour- 
ishing Commonwealth. 

On a motion to adopt the report, a general discuss- 
ion was had amongst the teachers. 

Mr. Morton of Allegheny, gave his views upon the 
jsubject of School Discipline, alluding to the great 
d fficulty which teachers generally experience in es- 
tablishing a satisfactory system of school discipline. 
So few had attained anything like a perfect system, 
that he was constrained to believe the art constitu- 
tional with some, as in cases of parental discipline. 

W. W. Reddick, of Allegheny, next followed.— 

| He knew of some teachers who would boast of hav- 
‘ing the most quiet school in the country, and talk 
|largely of their system of discipline, when, in fact, 
every time his back was turned upon his pupils, they 
were busily employed in making grimaces, and stick- 
ing pins into one another. Such teachers were de- 
|ceived—sadly deceived. They overshot the mark 
| by severity—and in attempting too much, they fail- 
/ed in all. 
Mr. Hastings, of Upper St. Clair township, regar- 
|ded the report as a medium between the two ex- 
'tremes. He hopedtohearthetermsdefined. What 
one would call “discipline,” another would style “con- 
fusion ;’ and what was considered a “corrupt sys- 
item” by one, would be deemed by some as “ tyranny.”’ 
He would also like to hear something in regard to 
the authority for corporal punishment. In regard to 
‘schools in the rural districts, he stated them to be 
lin a state of degradation—of commisseration—but 
did not state from what cause, He would have 
more to say again. 

Mr. Hultz, of Snowden township, stated that in 
his younger days he would jag with the pin, and do 
|even worse—and then the raw hide was laid vigor- 
‘ously over his shoulders. The only requisite for a 
teacher in his day, was in common parlance, “can he 
lick well?” But how vast the improvement! He 
deemed the gentleman from Upper St. Clair, (Mr. 
| Hastings) decidedly mistaken, if he asserts that the 
schools south of the Monongahela were either ina 
\state of “degradation” or “commisseration.” He 
was referred to the school law for information in re- 
gard to the saemyote | for administering punishment. 

Mr. Hastings replied, explanatory of his former 
remarks. 

Mr. Simpson, of Allegheny, made a brief speech 
upon the subject of discipline. 

Mr. Dennison, of Allegheny, referred to some of 
the causes which created disorder in schools. One 
cause was, the teacher too frequently leaving her 
desk and running through the school ; another, at- 
tempting to do too much at once. He gave familiar 
illustrations on these points. 

Mr. Kerr, by request, gave a few remarks. He 
thought home was the best place for study—the 
school-room for recitation. The schools of the ru- 
ral districts were, as far as he could judge, in very 
good condition, and improving rapidly, 

When speaking upon the question he always en- 
deavored to impress upon the teachefs the impor- 
tance, first, of securing the affections of pupils, and 
secondly, of interesting them in every study. When 
this was accomplished the discipline would be such 
that nine out of ten of the pupils would be under 











perfect control. 
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Mr. Boyd, of Shaler township, did not hold tha 
the schools in the north end of the county were un- 
der perfect discipline, but the allegation that the 
schools in the “rural districts” were in a state of 
degradation or commisseration, could not apply to 
his section. 

Mr. Kerr, remarked that the charge of “degrada- 
tion and commiseration,” was perhaps a lapsus tingue, 
not at all intended by the gentleman. 

Mr. Hastings rose to make a word of explana- 
tion, but the President decided him out of order. 

Mr. Ashly, of Wilkins township, spoke briefly up- 
on the matter at issue. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a reso- 
lution was passed, ordering its publication. 

The President was instructed to apppint a Com- 
mittee of three, on publication. 

Also, a Committee of three, totake the names of 
all the teachers, directors, and friends of education, 
in attendance at the Convention. 

Also, a Committee of five, to prepare resolutions 
a yy of the sense of the Convention. 

"he 3d section of the programme was—“ Arith- 
metical Analysis,” by Prof. W. W. Dickson of the 
Central High School. , 

The report of Mr, Dickson having been conclu- 
ded, the President appointed the following Com- 
mittees : , 

Committee on Publication—Hiram Hultz, T. E. 
Wakeham, and W. B. Lyons. 

Committee on Names—W. W. Reddick, J. 8S. 
Sansom, and W. B. Demit. 

Committee on Resolations—J. Guilford, J. Wal- 
lace, Rev. Miller, J. Jordine, and J. Evans. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Convention re-assembled at seven o’clock. 

The discussion of the report of Prof. Dickson was 
declared first in order. 

Mr. A. Bartt, of Birmingham, spoke briefly in 
reference to the views embodied in the report. 

He pointed out where he conceived to be two prom- 
inent errors in the present method of teaching arith- 
metic, viz: Following the text book without suit- 
able explanation, and making the chief object the 
attainment of the answer contained in the book— 
the other, that of never allowing a pupil to learn any- 
thing without a complete understanding of every- 
thing connected with the subject—however abstruse 
or beyond the comprehension of the pupil—thus de- 
taining him at the portals of knowledge, instead of 
leading him on to taste and gather its golden fruits. 

A report entitled “Grammatical Analysis,” by 
Burtt, was next in order. He talked an hour upon 
the subject, advancing some new ideas: and the 
audience seemed highly interested in what was said. 

Mr. Stuart, of Varsaillies township, made a few 
remarks, agreeing wholly with the views advanced 
by Mr. Burtt. 

Prof. Dickson had no special objections to urge 
against Mr. Burtt’s report. But after reviewing 
the whole subject he came to the conclusion that 
there was (to use a harsh phrase) considerable “hum- 
bug” in analysis. The pupils got along gloriously 
with the forms in the books, but when a sentence 
was given them from Milton or Shakspeare, occu- 
pying half a page or more, the task of analysing it 
was entirely beyond their capacity. Before adopt- 
ing innovations, it should be satisfactorily known 
that they were for the better and not for the worse. 

Mr. Pryor followed, expressing his views fully, 
and concluded by declaring his preference for teach- 


ing grammar analytically. 


Mr. Reddick could not agree with Mr. Pryor.— 
He considered that analytical grammar was being 
tongs too much. It had had done mach harm al- 
ready. He asserted that an ignorant man might be 
taught in a short time to analyze sentences in due 
form, and yet be an ignoramus—might not even 
know the parts of speech, 

Mr. Butt replied to the gentleman who had 
already spoken in opposition to the grounds taken 
in the report, and analyzed a sentence in order to 
show that it would be impossible to analyze in his 
method and yet be ignorant of the parts of speech, 

“Corporal Punishment—Its Uses and abuses,” by 
Mr. J. Parker, of Wilkins township, was next in 
order. ‘ 

The discussion on the report was postponed until 
to-morrow. 


The following is the order of exercises for to- 
morrow. 

Ist. “Skould Female Teachers receive as much 
compensation as Males, if they are equally efficient ?” 
by Miss Magg:e Baird, of Sewickly. 

2d. “ Should Saturday teaching be abolished?” by 
J. Hill, Lower St. Clair township 


3d. “ Teachers’ Institute,” by J. M. Boyd, of Sha- 
ler township. 


4th. “ Advantages of District Superintendency,” 
by Robert Potter, of North Fayette. 
Adjourned. 


MORNING SESSION 


Opened by prayer by the Rev. Mr. Mortimer. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
and adopted. 

The report on Corporal Punishment was then 
taken up. 

Mr. Morton approved the general features of the 
report. He was glad the gentleman had given so 
long an extract from so good authority as Horace 
Mann. Anything from that quarter will command 
our careful attention. If the report failed in any- 
thing, it was in not dwelling more carefully on the 
manner in which corporal punishment should be ad- 
ministered, and its abuses. He thought the teach- 
er should never correct in anger. 

Mr. Burtt remarked that corporal punishment 
should not be inflicted in presence of the school.— 
He also recommended the establishment of grades; 
practices it in his own school, but does not claim 
that it will entirely supply the place of corporal pun- 
ishment. 

Mr. Douthett said we had high authority for the 
use of the rod ; yet he doubted whether the teacher 
has a right toinflict corporal punishment. The case 
should be reported to the parents and let them in- 
flict the punishment. He favored the system of 
grades, and recommended suspension in extreme 
cases. 

Mr. Hastings said punishment should not be in- 
flicted immediately after the offence or the crime. 

Mr. Munden held to the opinion set forth in the 
report. He thought the rod was never necessary in 
the punishment of females. 

Prof. Dickson thought the main object had been 
left out of view—it was alltheory. The experience 
of many ages should have weight in the case. The 
teacher should have full power to establish his au- 
thority. Children who have been indulged at home 
are the most troublesome pupils we have. 

Mr. Wakeman approved of the use of the rod when 
all other means fail—did not approve of the degra- 





dation connected with the grading system. 
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Mr. J. Hill then read a report on the subject of 
Saturday Teaching. 

A committee was then m fn to collect the 
fands necessary to defray the expenses incurred for 
Galies: and for printing the report on Schoo! Dis- 
cipline. 

A discussion then took place on the subject of 
Saturday teaching, in which Messrs. Cochran, Boyd, 
Munden and several participated; after which the 
report was adopted. 

r. W. B. Frew then read a report on the duty 
of self-improvement on the part of teachers, and the 
means of accomplishing it. He thought every per- 
son wishing to enter the profession of a teacher 
should attend one or more sessions of a “ Normal 
School.” 

Next to Normal Schools, Institutes are the best 
means of improving the teachers. In order to make 
these highly beneficial, all should try to contribute 
to the common fund, and friendly discussion should 
follow each lecture or exercise. Thus the good will 
be brought out more fally, and the fallacies (if any) 
would be exposed. 

Another method of improving ourselves is mutual 
visitation of one another’s schools. We may thus 
learn both from our excellencies and our defects.— 
He recommended careful preparation for daily la- 


bors. The teacher should study other things than | 


those he is engaged in teaching, should have a large 

amount of general information, and should read 

much of works such as Page’s Theory and Practice 

of Teaching, and others treating on our profession. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Convention met and was entertained for 20 
minutes by Mr. McIntosh, who proceeded to illus- 
trate, by some practical examples, his method of 
teaching the definitions and rules of English Gram- 
mar, having for this purpose set them to music. 

Mr. J. T. McClymmons then read an address en- 
titled “The Teacher,” which was listened to with 
attention and interest by the large and intelligent 
audience, which had not failed to be present at all 
the sessions of the Convention. 

On motion, the report was received and adopted. 

Mr. Boyd next delivered an address on the “ Im- 
portance and efficiency of Teachers’ Institutes.” — 
The gentleman clearly and forcibly pointed out the 
advantages arising from such Association. He 
thought there should be one in each township and 
borough, and all to be auxiliary to a County Asso- 
ciation. 

The report was then received and adopted. 

The committee on resolutions, through their chair- 
man, Mr. J. D. Guilford then introduced and read 
the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That the objects of this Convention 
meet with our cordial approbation, 

2. Resolved, That our thanks are due and are 
hereby tendered to the several gentlemen who have 
entertained and instructed us by their able reports 
on the various subjects assigned them. 

3. Resolved, That Teachers’ Institutes are pre- 
eminently calculated to increase the efficiency of 
the teacher, and to add to the dignity of his own 
profession. 

4. Resolved, That female teachers should receive 
equal compensation with males, because we believe 
that they are equally efficient. 

5. Resolved, That we deem the establishment of 
State Normal schools of vital importance to the ad- 
vancement of the cause of education ; and therefore 
we respectfully urge upon the consideration of our 
‘ise legislators the necessity for such institutions. 


6. Resolved, That inasmuch as six days attend- 
ance upon school is injurious to the physical and 
mental faculties of both teacher and pupil, and as it 
also tends to produce irregularity in the attendance 
of pe teaching on Saturday should be abolished. 

7. Resolved, That we recognize in Mr. B, M. 
Kerr, a warm and steadfast friend to the cause of 
education, and that we take pleasure in tendering 
to him our sincere thanks for the impartial and inde- 
fatigable manner in which he bas discharged the 
duties of County Superintendent. 

8. Resolved, That the magnanimity of the pro- 
prietor of the Iron City College, in giving the Con- 
vention the use of his fine school room without 
vharge, and to his own inconvenience, merits our sin- 
cere thanks and hearty good wishes for his future 
prosperity. 

Ou motion the convention proceeded to act upon 
the resolutions, seriatim. 

The Ist, 2nd and 3d were duly passed. 

An additional resolution was then introduced and 
read by J. W. Lewis, viz: 

Resolved, That it is the well settled conviction of 
this convention, that the County Superintendent 
ought not to be interested, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in any school which is extra-official, and not 
required by law to be established. 

Mr. Reddick moved its adoption, and spoke in its 
favor. 

On motion of A. D. Simpson, the further consid- 
eration of the resolution was indefinitely postponed. 

The 4th, 5th and 6th resolutions were then adopt- 
ed. 

Upon the reading of the 7th resolution, Mr. Red- 
dick moved the indefinite postponement of its con- 
sideration. 

The motion to postpone was lost. 

On motion to adopt, the discussion then reverted 
to the original resolution; Messrs. Reddick, Hast- 
ings, Burtt, Layson, Munden, Thompson, Guilford 
and others took part, with considerable animation, 
after which the resolution was adopted. 

The 8th resolution was then adopted. 

Mr. B. M. Kerr then moved the reconsideration 
of the resolution offered by Mr. J. W. Lewis, to his 
connection with, and plans for the establishment of, 
Normal Schools. 

He said he had no inclination to carry on a Nor- 
mal School and be County Superintendent at the 
same time, but he considered it é6f vast importance 
that such an institution shonld be established in 
the county, and had made several propositions and 
submitted several plans, which in his mind appeared 
the most desirable to meet the demands of necessity 
in the case ; but as no action had been taken on the 
matter, he took it into his hands, and established 
the school of which be is Principal. He dida’t wish 
himself to be connected with them at first personal- 
ly, but he highly approved of them, and merely took 
charge of the first to start the institution into favor. 
He had never gained anything pecuniarily from that 
connection. Tle, therefore, hoped the convention 
would speak out boldly in favor of the resolution. 

Mr. Lewis remarked that he did not wish the re- 
solution to be construed into a refi. ction upon Mr. 
Kerr, but upon the contrary, to relieve him from 
the position which he now occupies in regard to Nor- 
mal Schools. 

The resolution, after being amended to read,— 
“ought not to be pecuniarly connected,” &c., was 
adopted. 

Mr. Kerr was then called on to address the con- 





vention, aud entertained them for some time, stating 
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that he was highly gratified with the patient at- 
tendance at its sittings of such a large number, and 
also with the results of its deliberations. 

Col. Hultz then, by request, made some very per- 
tinent remarks, 

He was followed by Prof. Thompson, who said he 
considered the teachers of Allegheny County had 
done as much in the great cause of education as 
those of any other district in the commonwealth— 
in fact they were generally the first in any great 
movement of this nature, and were the prime movers 
in the last State Teachers’ Convention. 

On motion, it was resolved that when the Conven- 
tion adjourn, it do adjourn to meet in County Con- 
vention at the call of the County Superintendent, 
sometime in May next, at a place to be by him de- 
signated. 

It was also resolved that the proceedings of this 
Convention be forwarded to the Pennsylvania School 
Journal for publication, 

On motion, the Convention, adjourned, 

B. M. Kerr, President. 

A. D. Simpson, Secretary. 





Addresses, Reports, Ke. - 
SKETCH OF LECTURE 
On the German System of Public Education ; delivered 
by Rev. B.S. Schneck, D.D., before the Pennsylva- 
nia State Teachers’ Association, at Harrisburg. 

1. The Prussian system of education, he said, 
was a thorough, compact system. It formed, like 
the various links of a chain, a grand whole. All 
the various parts were adapted to each other, and 
to the system, as such. With slight modifications 
the same system obtained in most of the other 
States of Germany, although it was generally called 
the Prussian system, from the fact, that it was first 
established in that kingdom. 

2. Teachers’ Seminaries. These are regarded as 
the fountains from which the schools obtain their 


vigor and nourishment, Several of these were es- | 


tablished more than one hundred years ago. At 
present there are about sixty such Seminaries for 
training Teachers, called “ Schullehrer-Seminare.” 
Three years and upwards is the time fixed for pass- 
ing through a regular course. If the pupil has ad- 
vanced sufficiently in the different branches, he is 
then instructed in the philosophy of teaching—how 
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| 3. Uniform Class. Beske. In Prassis and other 


German States, the law lays down the different 
branches of study to be taught in all the schools, 
‘and in some of the States, if not in all, even the 
Class Books to be used, are prescribed. Great care 
is taken, to have well digested school books pre- 
pared by the best and most experienced Educators 
in the land. And when they are once adopted, they 
remain adopted. Here, Dr. 8. contrasted this uni- 
formity of class books with the thousand and one 
_ kinds in use in our schools, and the constant changes 
going on in the same school every year or two, 
|which he characterized not only as a great burden 
to the people, but in itself highly detrimental and 
pernicious to the best interests of the cause of edu- 
cation, 

| The Prussian government sets forth the na- 
‘ture and object of its schools thus: “ To devel- 
\ope the powers of the soul, the reason, the senses 
‘and the physical frame. It shall embrace Religion 
jand Morals, the knowledge of size and numbers, 
|of nature and of man, vocal music, drawing, writ- 
jing, and exercise of the body.” It then sets forth 
‘more minutely the branches to be taught in both 
| kinds of schools (the Elementary and Burgerschulen, 
ithe latter for more advanced pupils, ) beginning with 
' religious instruction for the formation of morality, 
‘on the basis of the positive truths of Christianity,” 
‘and ending with the history, laws and constitution 
iof the country, and the Latin language. The 
reading books, generally, are prepared with the ut- 
‘most care, and are designed, from the very start 
‘and in language the most simple and expressive, to 
‘teach our duties towards God, to our parents or 
guardians, to our fellow-men, and to ourselves; so 
‘that, as Cousin, the well-known French philoso- 
|pher and statesman, has well observed of these 
| books, “in the germ of educational attainments, 
the little child receives also the germ of morals and 
| religion.” 

| 4, Music in Schools. Regular systematic instruc- 
‘tion in sacred music and song is universal. ‘Time 
‘did not permit the speaker to enter into details, 
nor to descant upon the refining and ennobling ef- 
fects of this interesting branch of education; and 
therefore he allowed himself only to say, that the 
‘experience of many generations in Germany had 
‘fully established singing in schools, as one of the 
‘most useful as well as refining branches of education. 
Everybody can sing. Even the poor peasant men 
jand women in your towns, who all their lifetime 


to deal with youthful minds—the most successful | have toiled hard from day to day to earn a scanty 
methods of communicating knowledge (one of the | living, can sing their Volkslieder or national songs, 
most important and difficult things)—how to man- | and their solemn chorals by scores, with those rich, 
age and arrange everything connected with a school |soul-stirring hymns, of which, as is well known, the 
—the saving of time—gaining the confidence and | German nation possesses a larger number than all 
love, as well as respect, of the children—and, above | others put together, In many of the school-rooms 
all, counsels in regard to his habits of mind and lthere is a piano, in others a melodeon, and in some 
heart, his moral conduct, importance of his private |a small organ, as an accompaniment to the voice ; 
and public example, &c. And then, finally, there /and as a privilege, some of the best scholars are 


is a “‘ model school ” attached to each Seminary, to | sometimes allowed to play of a morning or evening, 


which he is daily taken (in the last year’s course), 
in which he is required practically to apply the 
principles taught in the whole course ;—and that 
course embraces moral and religious education, in- 
tellectual training, and methodical instruction. * * 

As might be expected. the great body of Teachers 
are a highly respectable and intelligent class of 
men. It isa respectable profession. And in re- 
gard to the Presidents (or Vorstehers) of these Se- 
minaries, they are for the most part choice men— 
combining high intellectual culture and moral worth 
in no ordinary degree. 


|when the school is opened or closed, as it usually 
‘is, with singing and prayer. Dr. Schneck spoke 
‘of the thrilling effect produced upon him, on one of 
his visits to a school of one hundred boys and girls, 
by the chanting of the 23d Psalm—one hundred 
youthful, well-trained singers, uttering forth so dis- 
tinctly and so spiritedly, “ The Lord is my Shep- 
herd, I shall not want,” &c., that he felt as if he 
were standing in the vestibule of the heavenly world, 
and heard the angelic choir praising the overflow- 
ing fountain of God’s goodness and love. 

5. Religious Instruction, On this point, the lec- 
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turer dwelt at somelength. Afterstating,that the! ‘“ Why does not the seed so plentifully sown fruc- 


Prussian and other German systems of education, 
mentioned this as the jirst point in the system, so 
it should be regarded as the most important. He 
affirmed without hesitation, that mere secular or 
intellectual education was a curse rather than a 
blessing to a nation; and he intended to produce 


the views of some of the wisest and best statesmen | 
and educators, in order to remove the impression, | 


if it‘should have been made upon any, that he had 
uttered unusual sentiments. He wished his audi- 
ence not to regard him now as speaking profession- 
ally or clerically, but as a Christian citizen—a lover 





of his country—the whole of it—but eminently a 


lover of his native State, Pennsylvania. He had 
hailed, with heartfelt satisfaction, the inauguration 
of the public school system in the State, because 


he believed then, and believed still, that the defi-' 


ciencies, failings and imperfections that belong to 
it, would gradually be remedied, and the blessings 
of a sound education be made more generally acces- 
sible, than would have been the case without legis- 
lative enactments. He believed the signs propi- 
tious for perfecting the system. 
meant the thinking and intelligent portion among 
them—expect it and long for it. 


perintendents, Teachers and others, from all parts 
of our Commonwealth, is evidence of this fact.— 
Were ours as perfect a system of education as we 
could wish, we would not see you here in the char- 
acter of a State Teachers’ Convention. 

* Leaving the failings and imperfections to be no- 
ticed by those, who are far better qualified to the 
task than he who now addresses you, you will per- 
mit me,” he said,“‘to bring the almost uriversal omis- 
sion in our schools of Moral and Religious instrue- 
tion before you, whilst the system in Prussia and 
elsewhere, as already noticed, includes this as a 
fundamental principle. And 1 am encouraged to 
do this the more, as I observe this very topic put 
down in your printed programme, as one of the 
subjects claiming your attention just now.” 

The Lecturer then spoke of the nature, extent 
and effects of the religious instruction in German 
schools, In many of them this part of the system 
was, of course, very imperfectly carricd out. But 
there it is—there are the books—there is the entire 
outline and arrangement, and in so far as it is not 
carried out, it is in so far contrary to law. If man 
is more than an intellectual animal; if he has a 
soul with vast powers, which are capable of being 
exercised either for good or evil, then these powers 
should be educated and trained. And what but 
Christianity can effect this? Is it not the warm- 
ing. life-giving sun in the system of education ? Or 
is there any other? Did the refined Greeks, the 
enltivated Romans, and other ancient heathen na- 
tions, in their wisdom, find out any thing like it? 
He spoke advisedly and deliberately, he said, when 
he gave it as the deep felt conviction of his mind, 
that the first and most important want in man was, 
his religious education. Education without this 
basis may be regarded even as a dangerous weapon. 
Think of a nation of men with burnished intellects, 
but with unhallowed and wicked hearts? * * * 
In this connection he adduced some quotations from 
highly respectable sources, some of which are here 
given, to corroborate this position. 

Mr. Simpson, an able Scotch writer on education, 
in speaking of the small amount of good produced 
by pulpit instructions in Great Britain, and of the 
want of early, systematic religious training, says: 


“ The people,” he | 


And this large | 
and intelligent audience, composed of County Su-_ 


There is but one answer to this 
question: Wer ARE NOT A MORALLY EDUCATED PEO- 
PLE. There is a barrenness among us where genu- 
ine Christianity refuses to take root.... No one can 
have read this treatise without observing that reli- 
gious education is strenuously advocated in it.” 

The same author, in speaking of the common 
schools in his own country, says : 
| “Jt teaches him to read, write and cypher, and 
leaves him to pick up the rest as he may ! But 
reading, writing and cyphering are mere instru- 
ments; when attained, they /eave the pupil exactly 
in the situation in which he would have found him- 
self, were we to put tools into his hands the use of 
which, however, he must learn as he may. We 
know well that he will be much more prone to mis- 
apply his tools, and to cut himself with them, than 
to use them aright. . We are always told that 
the majority of criminals cannot read, as if the 
jmere faculty of reading would have diminished the 
jnumber of criminals. This is a great delusion. For 
'the reasons I have stated, mere reading might have 
increased the number of criminals; it would be 
quite ineffective in diminishing them.” 

And, after saying. that if the inquiry extended to 
ascertain what number had received religious edu- 
cation, a different result might reasonably have 
been expected, he adds: “If a national system of 
education is to stop at reading, writing and cypher- 
\ing, it would save much trouble and after disap- 
|pointment, not to attempt it at all.” 
| Bulwer in his work on England and the English, 
|after giving the programme of the Prussian Schools, 
isays: “ Such is the education of elementary schools 
|in Prussia ; an education that exercises the reason, 
‘enlightens the morals, fortifies the body, and forms 
ithe disposition to labor and independence The 
whole are educated, and thus educated. Observe! 
|this is no small and petty State, easily managed 
}and controlled; it is a conntry that spreads over 
llarge tracts, various tribes, different languages, 
| multiform religions: the energy of good govern- 
j}ment has conquered all these difficulties. But 
| what, Sir,* you will admire in the Prussian system, 
jis not the laws of education only, but the spirit 
that framed and pervades the laws—the full appre- 
jciation of the dignity and objects of men—of the 
iduties of citizens—ot the powers, and equality, and 
|inheritance of the human soul.” 
| * Religion—not the peculiar dogmas of some fa- 
vorite sect’ —says Professor Wines, “ but the pure, 
jennobling, lifegiving principle of Christianity, as 
|set forth in the teachings and life of Christ and 
jhis Apostles and recorded in the New ‘Testament, 
| must form the body and spirit, the centre and the 
|circumference, the beginning. the middle and the 
end of every wise system of popular education.” 

“ The common schools of a nation,” says the cel- 
ebrated French statesman Cousin, in his report on 
Education in Prussia, “ought to be penetrated 
with the religious spirit of that nation. If we un- 
dertake the destruction of Christianity, then I own 
we must take care not to teach it. But if we do 
not profess to ourselves that end, we must teach 
our children the faith which has civilized their an- 
cestors, and the liberal spirit of which has prepa- 
red and sustains our great modern institutions.— 
Religion, in my view, is the best base of popular edu- 
cation. I know something of Europe ; and nowhere 
have seen good schools where the Christian system was 


tify and produce ? 











*Dr. Chalmers is the gentleman here addressed. 
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not. In human society there are some things for | ever is right, if if the people will ask forit. Why, 
the accomplishment of which religion is necessary. then, should we not have a School System in every 
Were you to lavish the State treasury,—to tax par-| was equal to that of Prussia? Equal to any in the 
ish and district: still you could not dispense with | worp !” 
that spirit of humbleness and self-restraint, of cour- 
p nett resignation and gentle dignity, which Chris- POPULAR EDUCATION. ; 
tianity, well understood and well taught, can alone |A Lecture by Prof. 8. P. Bates, of Meadville, Craw- 
ive to instruction. It would be necessary to call | ford county, Pa. 
eligion to our aid, even in a financial point of | Mr. Prestpent: It is with feelings of sincerest 
view.” pleasure that I come, to-night, to meet with an asso- 
Mr. Wise, for some time an influential member |cjation of teachers, and with citizens and friends 
of the British Parliament, in his work on National anxious to promote the cause of education. You 
Education, published in 1837, says : ‘are engaged in a noble enterprise, one which cannot 
“ The education which confines it (religion) to the fail to enlist the sympathies of every generous bo- 
desk or chapel, is partial; it is only achapter in|som; and although your Institute may be in its in- 
the system. It is pernicious—it is a portion only | faney, you will be certain of producing goud : for if 
of the blessing. It [mere intellectual education] | you fail to impart to those around you, that spirit 
is laboriously — for the community dangers | which you possess, you will at least strengthen your 
and crimes. It entrusts power, with the certain-|own aspirations, and nourish in your own bosoms a 
ty of its being abused. It brings into the very|yearning for improvement and excellence, which is 
heart of our social existence the two hostile prin-/ one of the fundamental conditions of suecess. He 
ciples of Manicheism ; it set sup the glory and beau- | certainly must experience consolation, who has the 
ty of civilization, to be dashed to pieces by the “ evil | consciousness, that he is doing something for the 
spirit” to whom it gives authority over it. It dis-|improvemeut of the race ;—that he is doing some- 
ciplines the bad passions of our nature against the thing to dispel the darkness of ignorance, even if he 
good, making men wicked by rule, intrusting to the | holds up but a feeble taper. 
clever (‘‘smart”) head, the strong hand, and setting; One of the means of « and pastime among 
all loose by the impulse of the bad heart below.— the ancient Greeks, were the Bacchanalia. These 
The omission of physical education renders the | were the feasts in honor of Bacchus, the god of wine, 
other two ineffective or precarious; but the neglect |and were extremely popular throughout all Greece. 
of Moral Education converts physical and intel-|Men and women joined in his festivals, with their 
lectual into positive evils.... When I speak of Moral | heads wreathed with vine and ivy leaves, with fawn 
Education, | imply religion, and when I speak of |skins flung about their shoulders, and blunt spears 
religion, I mean Christianity. Even in the most |twined with vines in their hands. Dressed in these 
worldly sense, no other morality so truly binds, no | grotesque habiliments, they gave way to riotous rev- 








other education so effectually secures, even the|elry. They sometimes wore the most indecent em- 


coarse and material interests of society.” 
The speaker said he had marked other passages 


from the works of Dr. Dick, Dr. Arnold, Dr. Bar- 


row, Bulwer the novelist, and others, but the clock 
before him admonished him to desist. He was aware, 


he said, that the chief objection that stood in the} 


way of many minds, to introduce such instruction 
into our Common Schools was, Sectarianism. But 
he believed this to be more imaginary than real.— 
This difficulty was overcome in Germany, and why 
should it not in our country? No teacher should, 
of course, allow his peculiar denominational predi- 
lections to loom up before his school. There is cer- 
tainly enough of common ground for christians of 
various denominations, including the catholics, 
on which a judicious teacher can stand, and ineul- 
cate the truths which make wise unto salvation.— 
Some settled, fixed plan ought, perhaps,to be agreed 
upon and recommended from a source, which would 
carry influence and secure confidence throughout 
the State from all our citizens. 

That man who will be instrumental in bringing 
into successful and general use, in our Common 

~ Schools, some well digested and well defined plan 
on this vital subject, will deserve to be called a pub- 
lic benefactor, and thousands of unborn sons and 
daughters will rise up and bless him ! 

This subject and that of the establishment of 
Teacher's Seminaries, seemed to be the two points, 
which were dwelt upon as the most important and 
far-reaching in their results, by the speaker. 

“ Why shall not Pennsylvania be first and fore- 
most,” he said, “in this laudable enterprise? She 
has sufficient means to do any thing—has many 
large-hearted and liberal minded men—an intelli- 
gent Executive who is ever on to second any 
good cause, and a Legislature willing to do what- 


blems, they beat upon drums, and sang lewd songs; 
and thus they sought amidst these frantic revels for 
pleasure and enjoyment. 

In our own times, we have Bacchanalia, though 
with less of poetry and esthetic emblems than the 
| ancient. We have not the vine leaves, or the fawn 
skins, or the thyrsi. The scenes of our Bavcchana- 
‘lia are the breweries, the distilleries, the groceries, 
the country taverns; and instead of the juice of the 
vine, we have the juice of the barley, the corn, and 
the old rye. Many of the rising generation among 
us,—young men at thet period of life which is the 
bloom of manhood, when the charaeter is becoming 
established for life, and those opinions are formed 
which are to give them influence among men, and 
by which an estimate of their abilities is made,— 
seek for the highest pleasure and gratification, which 
they are capable of feeling, in some old rickety bar. 
room, on the floor of which has been splashed from 
year to year, the juice of that filthy weed, which has 
been ground and soaked in filthier mouths, from 
which are arising vapors, that might mingle with 
the thick volumes of smoke, that curl about their 
heads, and with the poisonous breath from the lungs 
|of human beings, steeped in the fiery poison of cop- 
|peras, and logwood, and nameless drags,—more re- 
isembling in its conglomerate qualities, the vapors 
that arose from the fabled lake Meotis, the Stygian 
wave, or the fumes of brimstone from hell fire, than 
that sweet and pleasant atmosphere which man 
ought to breathe; encircled by companions whose 
foul-mouthed conversation is in keeping with the 
filthiness by which they are surrounded, in which 
they move, and who are satisfied with this enjoy- 
ment, and are ready and waiting to renew it, during 
the long winter evenings of the season. And this is 








pleasure! Without one ray of intellectual light,with- 
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out one generous aspiration for improvement, they 

are willing to give themselves up a prey to the pas- 

sions and the appetites, and degrade themselves 
hysically to a condition worse than that of the 
rates. 

I rejoice that I am permitted to meet, here, with 
those who have a higher notion of pleasure, who are 
actuated by a nobler purpose, who are stimulated 
to the attainment of a more exalted end. I rejoice 
that I am brought into sympathy with those, who 
can find pleasure in intellectual pursuits. How no- 
ble! how generous ! how philanthropic, the purpose 
for which you associate! You do not assemble to 
engage in a Bacchanalian revel, but in the capacity 
of a Teachers’ Association. You do not come to 
join in tumultuous pleasure and bitter contentions ; 
but you come to engage on an intellectual arena, in 
a fraternal interchange of opinions, in a strife for 
excellence, for trophies of the brain. You do not 
come to create an influence worse than the plague, 
and the pestilence that walketh in darkress, but to 
discuss the best methods of instructing the youth of 
this county ; how the children can best be trained in 
knowlege ; how the faculties of their minds can best 
be unfolded. and expanded, aad strengthened. 

We pour out lavishly from our bosoms, the meed 
of sympathy and praise to the philanthropist, who 
directly alleviates human suffering and woe, who 
goes forth in a crusade against misery and crime.— 
Such a purpose is indeed noble and generous. But 
he deals only with our physical natures. He labors 
to relieve us of the wants and distresses of the body, 
of this mortal frame, which will soon crumble into 
dust. You have to do with the mind, the intellect. 
You are laboring to relieve the wants, and poverty, 
and nakedness of the immortal spirit—to awaken 
within it new energies—to prepare it to battle suc- 
cessfully with ignorance and folly. 

It is this business of education—of Popular Edu- 
cation,—upon which I propose to speak to you. 
Education, the development of the faculties, the ac- 
quirement of knowledge, must always depend upon 
two facts: First, that all our knowledge, either 
comes directly or is suggested, by the operation of 
the external objects upon the five senses; and, se- 
cond, it must depend upon the mind itself, whether 
these impressions are converted into permanent 
knowledge. ‘There are these two stand points from 
which education should be viewed. There is the 
process of reception and assimilation. The basis 
of all learning is upon these two conditions. We may 
force the elements of knowledge upon the mind as 
long as we please, but if there is not the power or 
the disposition to assimilate that knowledge, and 
make it a part of the mental energy and being, its 
presentation is useless and our effurts are vain, Na 
more, it is like the crude and indigestible food whieh 
is taken into the stomach, which not only fails to 
nourish us, and is not used by the vital energies, but 
throws us into pain and convulsions. 

Hence, in every system of education adopted, we 
should study not only the best means of presenting 
the elements of knowledge to the mind, but also the 
most successful methods of arousing the mind itself, 
of giving it energy and vivifying power, of leading 
it forth to seek knowledge by itself. There is no 
high pressure system, by which knowledge can be 
forced upon the mind, if the mind is not prepared to 
receive it. 

Hence you may supply the child with the best 
and most successful teachers ;—you may put into 
his hands the best prepared text books ; but unless 
there are faculties that are alive, unless there is 








something of the intellectual hunger, your efforts 
will be vain. Hence we often see, where the facal- 
ties are crowded beyond what their age or capacity 
will bear, they become surfeited, and that quickness 
and readiness, which was observed at an earlier pe- 
riod, are gone, and can never be reproduced or re- 
gained. We observe in early childhood that “ Mo- 
ther Goose melodies,” and stories told in a very 
simple style, or united to rythm and melody, are most 
attractive and can be most easily learned. Ata later 


| period the elements of the sciences are understood. 


At a later period still, when arrived at the age of 
reflection and reason, of abstraction and generaliza- 
tion, then the more complicate principles of the 
higher mathematics are grappled with and mastered. 
If, therefore, the mind at one period is put upon 
knowledge, which is the appropriate object of an- 
other period, then the mind, instead of conquering 
that knowledge, may itself be conquered by it, and 
its power and elasticity forever lost. 

When we consider the two facts which I have 
named above, we observe that the process of recep- 
tion must precede that of assimilation. But when 
we examine them in their logical order, we see that 
the reverse is true; that the mental energy, the dis- 
position to learn, must exist anterior to the reception 
of ideas. I, therefore, propose to consider my sub- 
ject in the logical order. 

I. Let us, then, first consider this fundamental 
requisite of knowledge, the disposition. When we 
look abroad upon mankind and observe the various 
forms of popular ignorance, we cannot but be filled 
with feelings of sadness, in view of the general de- 
graded condition of the race. What a vast propor- 
tion of all who are created, are contented to go 
through life, ignorant of almost everything, except 
the few notions which pertain to us as animal beings? 
How large a number, especially in the old world, are 
compelled by the constitution of society, to toil on 
day after day, till the grave closes over them and re- 
lieves their strained and aching sinews, for the mor- 
sel they eat and the rags they wear! And yet when 
we consider ignorance, even in its worst forms, when 
we think of this dark veil which envelopes a greater 
portion of the race, are we not arrested with the 
thought, that there is in man, the ability, if there 
were the disposition, to know more and rise higher; 
that there is a spark now buried, that might -be 
fanned into a flame, to give life and vivacity to the 
energies ? How many are there, who have absolutely 
no thoughts above the dead level of the animal naturr, 
in whom, if some elements of knowledge, some facts 
concerning the simplest phenomena we meet, could 
be divulged to the mind in youth, it would awaken 
enquiry, and set the mind in motion; and those facts 
recurring, even during the periods of incessant toil, 
would be the means of suggesting other and origi- 
nal knowledge, the product of the naked intellect it- 
self; and thus, step by step, would they ascend in the 
scale of intelligence. 

How many do we meet whore minds have been 
aroused and who have a purpes*, but who have been 
aroused by the word or ded of some low mean com- 
panion, and are sinking lower in ignorance, instead 
of advancing higher ;—who are intent only upon 
revelry and dissipation; who by passion and appetit 
are blotting out the human shape divine; but who, 
if there had been awakened early, when the mind 
was fresh and pure as the opening blossom, :om:2 
aspiration for mental development, which should 
act as an impetus,—might have made commendable 
progress in knowledge. We do not know how slight 
a circumstance may set in motion a train of events 
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which shall decide the career of the man. Like the |youth may approach the task with a true idea of its 


rivulet upon the top of the mountain, a twig, or 
bush, or the foot print of an animal, may, on the 
one hand, turn it where it may descend gently 
through fresh pastures, bright sunny plats, and rich 
meadows, irrigating and gladdening as it goes ; or, 
on the other, may divert it where rocks and barren- 
ness hurl it in devious ways, until itis finally lost deep 
down among the crags and darkness of the moun- 
tain. How many there are about us, who actually 
squander the,time and opportunities in their possess- 
ion, and permit the,faculties given them to rust out, 
in absolute idleness and inanity ; who sleep and Jol] 
upon sofas one half of their time at least, and spend 
the remainder in smalltalk and belittleing thoughts; 
who, by a judicious direction of youthful energy, 
might, instead of being dwarfs and pigmies, advance 
to the proportions of generous and thinking man- 
hood 


1. In considering, then, this part of our subject, 
which relates to the disposition of mind, we perceive 
that there must be a desire for knowledge, at the | 
foundation of every successful system of education ; 
there must be a taste for intellectual pursuits, a 
sense of the dignity and influence of mental culture. 

Many years ago, a rustic lad, in a remote town in 
Scotland, was sent to the metropolis, with a message 
to a man of letters, He had been bred in obscuri- | 
ty, had rarely visited the village, and never seen a) 
city with its mansions, and stately edifices, and pub. | 
lic grounds, with walks-and fountains. His lot had) 





object, with a manly resolution, and 
not like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon. 

2. If this desire for improvement be united with 
a resolute purpose, which will not be daunted or 
repressed, it will necessarily result in progress in no- 
ble attainments. Without this latter element, the 
richest powers of mind are useless, Many a youth 
has formed the desire, and has looked with a wish- 
ful eye towards that eminence, where stand the good 
and great of all ages and climes, but has not posses- 
sed resolution enough to take the first step towards 
reaching it. There have probably been many good 
poems planned and a few lines of the first Canto 
written. Visions as grand and lofty as ever met the 
poets eye, have flitted in the fancy, but the poet’s 
pea bas never turned them to shapes, and he dies, 
leaving Milton still in the clear upper sky. The 
plea of the eloquent advocate, in a cause that cries 
for justice, has perhaps awakened in him a desire 
and a resolutely formed purpose to promote the ends 
of justice with transcendent abilities. But he has 
formed a thousand purposes with equal resolution, 
and not one of them has ever been carried to its 
completion, and this one likewise shares their fate. 
Many have desired to be, like Moses, leaders of the 
people. They think very favorably of their own fit- 
ness for such a position, and of their own transcen- 
dent abilities to manage and direct, but they neg- 
lect to do any deed which will manifest their ability. 





been one of want and poverty—his clothes homespun, | The friends of a certain French officer besought Na- 
his fare coarse. He had known nothing of intel-|poleon to confer upon him the Marshall’s baton.— 
lectual improvement, for he had been blessed with! Napoleon asked them what he had ever done.— 
no intellectual advantages, and had only heard the | They replied that he had never yet done any thing, 
coarse and vulgar talk of unlettered and ill bred | but that he had great ability, and they thought, that 
husbandmen. He was ushered into the study of the | he would one day do some noble deed. ell, said 
nobleman. He saw rare paintings and marble sculp- | Napoleon, wait till he does, 

tures of renowned teen v8 papers and manuscripts. | 3. The mind of youth is not easily brought under 
and booksand charts. ‘The scenes were novel;—bis control. It has a disposition to wander. Until 
heart heaved with new born emotions;—he secretly strict habits are formed, he findsa feeling of laziness, 
vowed that the splendid equipage of the scholar | preying upon all his plans for improvement. Hav- 


should one day be his. 

The boy returned to his obscure habitation, but the 
beautiful vision went with him. His mind had re- 
ceived an impulse—a new desire was in his heart.— 
With irrepressible energy of soul, he toils on, anx- 
igusly waiting for that day to come, when he should 
be free from parental obligations, would have the 
command of his own resources, and be free to direct 
them to what end he pleased. During the long and 
weary day, the oright visionis before him. His fac- 
alties are all awake, and he reasons out many. a pro- 
cess before he reads it in any book. ‘The youth 
grows to be a man—he obtains public consideration 
—he sits in Parliament—he becomes a pear of the 
realm—he possesses a mansion and pleasure grounds | 
—he collects paintings and a library of books, finer | 
than he had dreamed in his most sanguine hour.— | 
His vision was realized, his youthful desire was satis- 
fied. 

From an incident in life like this, we learn a prin 
ciple of human nature. The life of a single indi- 
vidual, must, in some sort, be an index of a propen- 
sity of the race; and we may derive therefrom 
truthful lessons, which may be of universal applica- 
tion, and which may save us much speculation, and 
theorizing, and tedious labors of experiment. Hence, 
in our systems of education, it is not our first pur- 

to impose tasks aud to insist upon a rigid and 
exact verbal performance of them, as we would up- 
on a parrot, or a brute governed by instinct ; but it 
is our primary object to create a desire, so that the 








ing the desire to press forward and having given his 
time to the work, he feels ashamed to squander it, 
even if he is held accountable to no one. But how 
ready he is to abandon his tasks on the slightest pre- 
texts and for the most trivial excuse, that will ae- 
quit him before the tribunal of self. Thus he frit- 
ters away the precious hours. He is very exact 
about the perfomance of all minor little duties. He 
is kind and obsequious to friends, but he leaves un- 
done the great duties of life, and be dies and “leaves 
no sign.’ 

II. I have thus far considered, what the learner 
must do for himself. I come now to consider what 
has been and may be done for him. The means 
which have been adopted-in this country, for the 
general diffusion of knowledge, whether from pub- 
lie provision, or from private munificence, have in 
general been crowned with flattering success, We 
have the advantage of the experience of all other 
nations, We are trying the latest experiment in 
civilization, with a new model of government. To 
those ideas which we gain from abroad, we add our 
own reflections and digest our systems. To some 
of those means of communicating knowledge, which 
have been adopted among us, I shall now allude, 

1. Of the first importance are our common schools. 
To these the popular as well as the higher classes, 
are deeply indebted, for whatever of education they 
possess. When the Pilgrim Fathers landed on 
Plymouth rock, they raised their voices in thanks- 
giving to God, for their deliverance from persecution 
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and the trials of the ocean, and erected a church, 
in which they might worship Him. But, hard by 
the village church, they built the village school- 
house and established the village school. Their 
primary devotion was to the worship of God—their 
secondary to their children. 

To our Pilgrim Fathers belongs the honor of 
first ‘having established, by the laws of the State, | 
these two principles,—that each man should worship | 
how, when, and whom he pleased, without compul- 
sion or restraint, and paying no taxes to support a 
ministry except such as he should impose upon 
himself ;—and second, that all the children of the 
State should be educated at the public expense.— 
For the former of these principles, we are indebted 
to Roger Williams and he State of Rhode Island; 
for the latter, to the early settlers of Massachusetts. 
Never before had these two principles been pro- 
malgated by any nation upon earth. 

There were indeed. schools and systems of edu- 
cation, in the States of antiquity. There were men 
in those times, who possessed as much mental cul- 
ture, and as great scope of thought and political sa- 
gacity, as any in our own time. Pericles was as fine 
an Orator and consummate a Statesman as was 
Burke or the younger Pitt. Cicero was as able a 
lawyer, and as accomplished a rhetorician, as our 
own Webster. But while there were a few, who) 





to talk of shutting a boy up in a tight warm room, 
for fear that the damp and cold of the out-door 
weather would injure his constitution, when every 
body knows that if you wish your boy to be healthy 
and robust, you must let him take the rough and 
tamble of life, and inspire copious d:aughts of the 
open air, damp and cold though it may be. If 
children are allowed to imbibe into their mental 
constitutions, the idea that they are better than 
other children,—if they are taught to draw lines and 
marks of distinction, based upon wealth or birth, they 
may perhaps in mature years, be taught by some 
luckless urchin, whom they were encouraged to des- 
soe that they have missed their calculation; that 

e is the nobleman, and they are the base and igno- 
ble slaves, the slaves to pride and arrogance. The 
youth may perhaps be kept by his mother, for a 
time, from mingling with those of his own age, and 
be educated in the family. But a time will come 
when parental restraint must fail. The youth will 
go forth and find associates, and he will then be at 
that age, when imagination is strongest, and the 
passions most impetuous, and when he will have the 
least power to withstand temptation. He will then 
be a fit subject of the tempter. Flattered by the 
attentions of the genteel but wily villain, he falls an 
easy prey to his deceitful charms. Having been 
taught by education a contempt for those beneath 





possessed the means of prosecuting their studies in| him in rank, and never having engaged in the tussles 
the celebrated schools of those days,—of becoming | of physical and intellectual strength, he has no ex- 
finished scholars, and of uttering thoughts that| perience for estimating his powers, and is by no 
have withstood the shock of upwards of twenty cen-| means so well prepared to act manfully his part in 
turies, and are now studied and admired as the| life, as one who from infancy has joined in friendly 
choicest productions of the human mind, there was) strife with those, with whom he will necessarily 
a vast populace who lived and died in ignorance, the| mingle in maturer years, either as his equals in abil- 
fit instruments of universal slavery and vassalage.| ity and influence, or as the subjects of his regard and 


The pupils of Socrates and Plato could loiter in the | 
groves of the Academy, and about the porches of | 
the temples; but a great majority of the nation must 
sweat and labor on, during the long day, blessing the | 
night which relieved them from toil; and little cared | 
the Philosopher and Statesman how helots lived or} 
how helots died. 

But the Pilgrim Fathers, when they came to these | 
shores, brought with them an overwhelming sense | 
of religious obligation. They took the Bible as | 
their counsel and guide; and, in accordance with| 
that gospel which Jesus Christ came upon earth to| 
promulgate, they looked upon every human being 
as of inestimable worth. Actuated by those prin- 
ciples and motives which are there displayed, they 
held 4 geen with every human soul, as being an 
image of the Divine Being. freighted with immortal 
hopes, and destined to endless being like themselves. 
The idea that the child of a rich man was better 
than that of the poor, found no place in their code. 
Hence they enacted, among their first laws, that ev- 
ery child sheuld be educated at the public expense 
in a Common School, where the rich and the poor, 
the high and the low, should share in common priv- 
ileges, and where the only insignia of rank should 
be worn by him, who, by devotion to learning, should 
aspire to the noble qualities of the scholar, 

It is the glory of that system, that it brings all 
classes together, and places them upon a common 
level. It brings the whule collection of minds into 
collision, and says to them, he alone shall conquer 
who most nobly strives. There have been objec- 
tions raised to the system of common schools, by 
those, who by wealth or birth feel something of the 
aristocratic notion. Their children will be contam- 
inated by contact, and will imbibe the notions of 





the ignoble throng. It would be just as reasonable 


charity. 

The common school acquaints us with human 
nature. He who has entered it in youth and passed 
through its several grades, knows something of what 
he is to expect of mankind, when he enters upon 
the active duties of life. In general, the motives 
which actuate boys, will actuate men, and he shapes 
his course according to his experience of the for- 
mer, in his dealings with the latter, It has a ten- 
dency also to break up these artificial lines and 
distinctions in society, which are its bane ;—lines 
and distinctions which may exist in other countries, 
and be permanent when upheld by despotic power 
and the force of custom and usages, but which in 
onr country can exist but for a generation or two at 
most, and which can have no value founded upon 
right. 

The common school is the offspring of this nation 
and of our fathers. The wisdom of the institution 
may be seen in the general diffusion of knowledge 
among the people, in the success which has attended 
our elective form of government, and the progress 
which is seen in every branch of art and industry. 
Why is it that we so often hear it remarked that 
France and Spain and those other nations of Europe, 
are not prepared for civil liberty? It is because 
the masses of the people are not educated. The sys- 
tems of education which prevail there, even to the 
books and newspapers, are under the control of 
priest-craft; and they well know that the best 
means of effecting their security is to keep the 
masses of the people in ignorance, or to instruct 
them in those dogmas which are alike false in theory 
and damning in practice. Our security and prosper- 
ity as a nation must depend upon the excellence of 
our common schools. If the influence of these ‘s 
weakened or destroyed, we undermine the very foun- 
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dations of the Republic. They are to the nation | 
what the arteries are to the human system; which 
convey nourishment to every part, and were these) 
cut off, the heart of the nation would cease to beat. | 

Within a few years past there bave been vast | 
improvements m in our common schools. Re- | 
ports of the Secretaries of the boards of education | 
and the Superintendents of public schools in the sev- 
eral States, have been printed and circulated, in 
which are embodied the statistics of all the schools 
of each State,—the experience and progress of the 
year—reflections upon the failure or success of the 
various plans adopted—with recommendations for 
the guidance of future efforts—plans for school 
houses and cuts of furniture—the best methods of 
heating and ventilation ;—and by means of these 
a vast amount of reliable ioformation has been cir- 
culated among the people. Normal Schools have 
been established, in which Teachers have been thor- 
oughly instructed in the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, and been prepared expressly for their pro- 
fession. ‘Teachers’ conventions and institutes have 
been held, in which the most eminent Teachers and 
Professors have been employed to instruct, and to 
impart to tneir brethren the elements of their own 
succeas,—in some instances being paid by the State 
for their services, and in others freely giving their 
time and energies for the promotion of so noble an 
object. As a consequence, school-houses have been 
vastly improved, and furnished for the health, and 
comfort, and improvement of the students. Ap- 
paratus and libraries of books have been provided, 
and all the means of advancement have been lav- 
ished upon the system. 

It is only by a combination of such means and by 
such exertions, that we can derive the full and le- 
gitimate results. We cannot look after the interests 
and well being of our common schools with too 
much solicitude. Each man should feel that he has 
a personal interest in them. His dearest affectious 
should cling about them, as being the nurseries of 
the thoughts and feelings of his children. He should 
look upon the teacher as his friend, laboring for his 
interests. He should inculcate into the minds of 
his children, confidence and respect for their teach- 
er. Heshould never countenance in them a spirit of 
disobedience and insubordination against wholesome 
restraint. He should be ready to stand by the right, 
crush out the disposition to rebellion, and never see 
the teacher misused by those whom he is laboring to 
improve. 

he teacher, on his part, should feel that he can- 
not be adrone in acommon school. He should not 
feel that he has come into a neighborhood, where he 
is to assemble with the youth and be a master over 
them for six hours a day, and then receive a certain 
sum of money for his authority, But he ought to 
realize, that the parents of the district are placing 
confidence in his knowledge and virtues—that they 
are entrusting to his care their children,—their 
dearest and most cherished earthly possessions.— 
They are expecting that he will be to those chil- 
dren a father, and will guide them in the ways of 
knowledge and truth ;—that he will carefully unfold 
their youthful faculties ;—that he will judiciously 
guide and conscientiously correct. He ought to 
feel that he has a company of human souls from the 
hands of the Creator, entrusted to his care, whose 
characters he is to mould and fashion ; and that he 
is not only responsible to those who employ him, but 
that he will one day be held to an account by the 
Judge of all the earth, for the good or evil which 
he may have don , as Weil w twr cue pportuniiues 





for doing good which he has neglected. He ought 
to feel that the day is not long enough for the ac- 
complishment of the great work entrusted to him, 
and be willing to make any sacrifiice of ease and 
comfort for their good, If such feelings could ma- 
tually exist between patrons and scholars and Teach- 
er, we need never despair of the prosperity and ul- 
timate success of the common nl she 

2. The second means, for the diffusion of know- 
ledge to which I shall allude, is that of books and 
printed matter. Since the invention of the art of 
printing, this method of communicating know- 
ledge has been increasing in power in a geom- 
etrical progression. At no period has that power 
been so great as at the present moment, especially 
in this country. Previous to the invention of the 
art of printing, there were few books, and these were 
in the hands of only a few learned men,—the posses- 
sion of books being a matter of little consequence 
to the great mass of the people, who had never 
learned to read. The price of a book was very 
great, as each new copy had to be transcribed wit 
the pen. 

It is with difficulty that we can imagine, the con- 
dition of a great and enlightened nation existing 
without newspapers. The people of the city of 
Athens were accustomed to meet in the market 
place, where, if any thing had happened out of the 
ordinary course of events, it flew from mouth to 
mouth, until the whole city knew of it. Their own 
histories tell us that the first question of an Atheni- 
an was “ What is the news?” It was no doubt from 
this anxiety to learn the earliest intelligence of what 
was passing, and the scene presented by the popu- 
lace gathering in crowds and knots to learn the par- 
ticulars of some great event, that rumor is personi- 
fied by the Grecian poets,and is represented us a 
sleepless Divinity, moving amidst crowds of people, 
arousing and inciting their minds. There were 
some advantages in this method of learning the 
news, over that which we have. Those interested 
would be likely te hear frem all sides of the ques- 
tion, All the circumstances would be likely to be 
brought out and discussed, and the opinions of lead- 
ing men would be known. 

By our own method we hear in effect but from 
one mind, with such coloring and bias as he may see 
fit to give it, unless we take several papers. Kuow- 
ledge is, however, more widely diffused by ours, than 
we could hope to have it by any other. When a 
speech is made in Parliament at night, the mails of 
the moining scatter it over the whole kingdom.— 
Not unfrequently is the first portion of a speech de- 
livered in Congress, being read by the peopleof New 
York and Boston, while the member is making the 
concluding portion of *:. Not a circumstance of 
any note happens in any part of the world, but the 
newspaper carries the intelligence of it, to every 
corner of the whole earth. 

The question has been frequently raised, whether 
our increased facilites for diffusing knowledge, and the 
consequent increase in printed matter, has made us 
really more learned than those of ancient nations? Tf 
the question be,whether we have as many very eminent 
thinkers? I think that it is an open one ; foa the best 
— thinkers of our time are men of limited gen- 
eral information. Many a boarding school Miss has 
read more volumes than the best Intellectual Phi- 
losopher in this country. Of course much new know- 
ledge has been added from generation to generation, 
to our accumulating store; and hence our edu- 
cated men have a broader and truer basis uponwhich 
to found their reasonings and investigations, and 
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may in consequence arrive at a greater amount of 
poritive knowledge. Whether this increase of 
printed matter has augmented the mental energy— 
the intellectual vim—may be a matter of doubt. 
But if we consider the aggregate of knowledge, we 
must decide vastly in favor of our time. Many a 
school boy of ten years, might have instructed Plato 
or even Locke. 

It is needless to observe in this connection, that 
there is much printed that ought never to have met 
theeye. To say nothing of that class of books which 
are positively evil in their tendency, which are de- 
basing and demoralising to the heart, the taste, and 
the intellect,—many a man would have died better 
satisfied with himself, and his heirs infinitely better 
pleased, had he committed his manuscripts to the 
flames, rather than to the hands of the printer. 

It bas been truly said by Mr. Carlisle, that the 
true university of these days is a library of good 
books. With reference to the provision which ought 
to be made by every head of a family, of books, I 
think that there is a weight of responsibility which 
is not generally felt and appreciated Many men 
think that the purchase of a book is a needless ex- 
penditare of money ;—believing either that it will 
not be read, or if it is, it thenceforward is good for 
nothing, nay worse than nothing, for it occupies space 
which might be devoted to some other purpose, and 
it is too good to use for kindling. 

The history of many a youth, if carefully traced 
would teach parentsa duty they owe to their chil- 
dren in providing for them proper intellectual food, 
at the several stages of mental development. There 
is manifested in every youth, at some period, a dispo- 
sition to read. If the right kind of reading is not 
furnished, when this disposition is developed, that 
kind may be — which will act as a poison or 
a loathsome drug. How many a culprit and degra- 
ded villain, has dated the beginning of his evil days 
to the reading of some obscene and licentious book, 
borrowed from a compfnion and read stvalthily ; 
and from its degrading thoughts and pictures, bhix 
fancy, full of the impetuous vigor of youth, had been 
fired with lust and passion, that has only ceased to 
burn with his ruin, 

Every parent, every farmer, mechanic, or laboring 
man, ought to provide a few choicely selected books, 
that shall be accessible to every member of his fam- 
ily. If they are not read at one time, they may be 
at another. If he does not feel capable of selecting 
them for himself, let him apply to some judicious 
friend for aid. Do not buy a book because it has a 
fine binding, or is recommended by some intinerant 
pedlar. Better have no books, than to have those 
which are bad, or even indifferent. The biographies 
of good und noble men, and histories of iteresting 
periods in human affairs, are the species of books 
which will be most interesting and most useful to 
the young. The first book that I ever read in course 
was the life of Dr. Benjamin Franklin. I read it, 
and re-read it, till I knew it by,heart; and the read- 
ing of that one book created within me a thirst for 
knowledge, which I hope will never be quenched. 

It is also necessary that there be provided in 
every family, the means of acquiring accurate know- 
ledge of passing events. For this puprose a news 
paper, which shall note a faithful record of what is 
passing in this and foreign countries, should be ob- 
tained. If the newspaper of the township or county 
fails to farnish such record, if it panders to a depra. 
ved taste,— if, instead of furnishing matter which shall 
encourage a desire for elevated literature and moral- 
ity, it furnishes a tale of passion or love, impossible 
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and improbable as untrue, throw it aside, and send 
to the city for one, that shall meet your wants. No 
journal or periodical is worthy of patronage, or suc- 
cess, that does not commend itself to reason and 
sober thought,—to canded and virtuous intelligence; 
and the sooner it is despensed with the better. We 
can never have a high toned morality aed a purified 
intellectual taste, until the common people, the la- 
boring classes, better understand their duties, and 
have the inclination, yea, the resolution to perform 
them. 

3. I come now to consider the third mcans for the 
diffusion of knowledge—that of public lectures. 
Upon this I shall make but a few passing remarks. 
This method of imparting instruction has, within a 
few years past, grown to importance with surpassing 
rapidity. There is searcely a city ora village of 
any spirit in the land, that has not during the win- 
ter season, one or more courses of public lectures 
from eminent men. ‘This business of lecturing has 
become a profession. There are many men who make 
it their business to prepare, during the summer sea- 
son, a number of well digested lectures, which they 
are employed to deliver during the winter. 

There is one advantage in this method of instruction, 
not possessed by any other. The thinker himself 
comes into the immediate presence of those whom 
he would instract. To the thoughts themselves, he 
is able to add the effect of the tones of the voice, 
which by themselves constitute a natural language 
vf emotions, and the accompanying look and ges- 
ture. The influence which one carefully prepared 
lecture, pronounced by a bold fearless orator, may 
produce, is incaleulable. It may set in motion a 
train of thoughts which shall modify or change the 
tone of life, not only of a single individual, but of a 
whole audience. An accomplished public speaker 
has the power of taking captive the minds of his 
auditory and swaying them at will, like the waves of 
the sea, 

There is one error to which our lecturer are liable, 
to which I must refer; it is that of framing the 
speech so that it may create sensation, to the sacri- 
fice of some leading thought. Pleased with the ap- 
plause which one stroke of wit has called forth, he 
determines, on the next occasion, to out Richard, 
Richard. He therefore prepares you a plum pud- 
ing and puts nothing in but the plams. He reasons 
like the Irishman, who took a pill at night on retir- 
ing, for some indisposition, and in the morning find- 
ing himself some better, concluded that if one pill 
had helped him, a whole box would make him well, 
and died under the operation. The experiment is a 
dangerous one, and he who makes it, is liable to 
share the fate of poor Pat. It should be the object 
of the lecturer to instruct as well as to please. He 
should endeavor to create a sound and healthful pub- 
lie taste, rather than to stoop to a depraved one, 
which already exists. He should lead in the right 
way, rather than be lead in the wrong. 

have thus briefly alluded to a tew of the means 
of education. As you perceive, I have treated on!y 
of those which are employed for training the mental 
faculties. I hope that it will not be inferred, that 
this is all that is embraced in the term education, 
There are the moral sensibilities, the manners, the 
personal habits, ind all those qualities which unite in 
forming the character of a well bred gentleman or 
lady, which are of equal importance with the train- 
ing of the intellectual faculties, and which mast form 
aconstituent part of every successful system of edu- 
cation. But this part of my subject I must leave 





undisturbed. 
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These systems of education which were adopted 
by the fathers of the republic, and which have been 
developed and improved, during subsequent time, 
have been fruitful of wonders. Under the influence 
and stimulus of these institutions, our nation has 
prospered beyond that of any other on the face of 
the earth. Ifthe spirit of the sainted Washington 
could now descend and visit us, could behold the 
improvements and progress which have been made, 
and could look through the length and breadth of 
our land,—now grown to a giant nation, stretching 
from ocean to ocean,—he would hardly believe that 
this is, indeed, the development of those thirteen 
little colonies, whose independence he fought to es- 
tablish, and whose integrity he prayed fur and la- 
bored to maintain. And who can say, that this pros- 
perity and growth would ever have been attained 
without our systems of education? It is, then, the 
part of wisdom to maintain and uphold these institu- 
tions. It is our duty to cherish them and build 
them up as the instruments of our prosperity and 
success. Where is it that we find the most misery 
and degradation, and the fewest of the comforts of 
life? It is where there is most ignorance. Where, 
on the other hand, do we find the greatest prosper- 
ity.—where do we find those communities that stand 
in the very first rank, and take the lead in civiliza- 
tion? It is those little nooks and corners of the 
earth, where the spirit of education and improve- 
ment has taken up her abode; where she is per- 
mitted to dw. ll in peace and honor, and where she 
is cherished and loved. 

During the year 1854, one hundred and sixty-five 
men were hung in the United States for murder.— 
Of this number, only seven could read and write! 
What a lesson! And will you, parents, neglect to 
educate yourchildren? Wil] you allow any oppor- 
tunities to pass unregarded, to draw out and expand 
their youthful faculties, to lift them up into a higher 
and nobler life ; to raise them above the dead level 
of the beast that creeps, and enable them to know 
something of the godlike and the divine? The pa- 
rent sometime thinks that if he can lay up a little 
hard silver in an old stocking, which his sons and 
daughters can use after he has gone, he is conferring 
upon them the greatest earthly blessing. 

There is a fable in a French school book which 
reads thus:—A miser being dead and decently bu 
ried, arrived upon the borders of the river Styx, in 
order to pass over with the other spirits, the com 
panions of his voyage. The boatman, Charon, de- 
manded of him the price of the passage, but he was 
surprised to see that, instead of paying it, he threw 
himself into that black river and swam to the shore, 
in spite of all the entreaties that could be made.— 
This action put all hell in a tumult, and each judge 
endeavored to find a punishment proportioned to a 
crime, the consequences of which would be so dis 
astrous to the revenues of the infernal regions. Let 
u; chain him to the rock with Prometheus, where 
the birds may perpetually tear his vitals, said one. 
Lt us associate him in the torments of Tantalus, 
said another. Or, what is better, let us send him to 
aid Sysipbhus in rolling his rock up the hill, which 
rolls back as often as he rolls it up. No, no, said 
Minos, the supreme judge, let us invent a punish- 
ment more terrible. Let us send him back to earth, 
to see what use his prodigal heirs make of his riches. 

Ignorance, when: put in possession of wealth, is 
frequently the instrument of untold evil. But knowl. 
edge, even without wealth, will make its possessor 
an honor to his race, and will enable him to obtain 
wealth, if he desire it. Active intelligence is a safe 


| investment, 





It needs no insurance, for it is beyond 
the reach of fireand flood. Intelligence is the guide 
of the business of the world. Whois it that in your 
town meetings takes the lead in managing business, 
suggests the best plans, and advocates the soundest 
policy? Who is it that represents you in Congress, 
sits upon the judges’ bench, and fills the various of- 
fices of honor and trust? It is the man of intelli- 
gence. Who, on the contrary, are the men who fill 
your almshouses, and jails, and penitentiaries ? They 
are the men who are debased by ignorance and crime. 
Intelligence is the first element of prosperity. Intel- 
ligence builds our factories, and invents the machine- 
ry with which to fillthem, It -builds our rail roads, 
places upon them models of beauty and monuments 
of the skill of man. It stretches the wire of the tel- 
egraph and teaches us to talk with the lightning. It 
enables the farmer to make two spears of grass grow, 
where but one grew before. It puts a better plow in 
his ground, better implements in all his labors, and 
thereby saves a vast amount of the wear of muscle 
and weariness of nerve, of both man and beast. It 
gives to the possessor that confidence in his abilities, 
and that respect for self, which raise us in the scale 
of being. It makes the earth seem brighter, the fo- 
liage richer, the bird’s song sweeter, its plumage 
more gaudy, the colors of the flower more brilliant. 

All this results from that improvement of the talents 
entrusted to us, for which we shall be accountable. 
It yields us that satisfaction which prosperity may 
heighten, but which adversity can never take away. 
[t enables us to interpret the parposes and designs 
of the Creator, and to approximate nearer to His 
character. It soothes sorrow, binds up the broken 
heart, tempers the asperities of disposition, mends 
the broken threads of life, smooths the rough places 
in the mind and heart, and softens the pathway to 
the tomb 


Twenty-third Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Common £chools of Pennsyl 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

Genttemen:—In my last annual communication 
from this Department, it was my unpleasant duty to 
refer in detail, to past defects in our system of pub- 
lic instraction, and consequent irregularities in the 
administration of its local affairs. I have now, how- 
ever, the pleasure of presenting to you more cheer- 
ing and hopeful indications; and, with the facilities 
afforded by the School law of 1854, to communicate 
to you, in reliable form, actual results which demon- 
strate the increase and improvement of our schools, 
our scholars, and our teachers, The reports of the 
County Superintendents, and the tables of statistics 
prepared by this Department, present to you the 
operations of the past year in detail; and the fullow- 
ing synopsis exhibits aggregate results : 

1. Number of Schools. 


The district reports show the aggregate 
number of public schools in the State 


outside of Philadelphia, to be 10,697 
Increase over last year 228 
Increase over the school year 1853, just 

rior to the enactment of the school 
aw of 8th May, 1854, under which 
the system is now working 1,190 


2. Length of School Term. 


The average time during which the schools were 
kept open, is five months and twelve days, (5 months, 
12 days.) being an increase of two days over last year, 
and twelve days over 1853. 
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3. Number of Teachers. 

The number of common school Teachers 
in the State, exclusive of Philadelphia, 
is 12,357 

Increase over last year 214 

Increase over the year 1853 1,127 

Including the city of Philadelphia, the 
total number of Teachers is 

Male Teachers 


13.357 
8,015 


Female do 5,312 
4. Teachers’ Salaries. 
Average salary of Male Teachers per 
month $23,29 
Increase, per month, over last year 994 
Increase pet month over 1853 4,04} 


Average salary of Female Teachers per 


month 15,853 
Increase, per month, over last year 964 
Increase, per month, over 1853 3,82} 

5. Number of Scholars. 
Whole number of scholars in the public 

schools, exclusive of Philadelphia 531,726 
Decrease since last year 7,298 
Increase over the year 1853 57,171 
Including the city of Philadelphia, the 

total number for the State is 586,743 


The decrease since last year was occasioned by 
the almost unprecedented severity of the last winter, 
which compelled many pupils to remain at home, 
and, on account of the snow drifts, closed some 
school houses entirely. 

The severity of the season was such, for a time, 
that not only children, but adults were sufferers 
from its effects. Faithful County Superintendents 
were seriously retarded in their operations, and a 
number severely frost bitten, while out on official 
visitations in the rural districts; and one narrowly 
escaped with his life—having been lifted out of bis 
sleigh helpless, and nearly insensible from the cold. 

But even with this special diminution, the increase 
of nearly sixty thousand over the year 1853—very 
many of them pupils, who had never before been 
permitted by their parents to enter the public schools 
on account of their previous inferiority—is asugges- 
tive fact of great force and significance. 


6. Average cost of Instruction per month. 

The average cost of teaching each 
scholar per month is 

This is exclusive of the building expen- 
ditare; which being a permanent invest- 
ment does notseem to be legitimately 
chargable to current cost of instruction, 
bat should be averaged, say once in 
every ten years ; as there is much more 
building done some years than others. 

But including the building expenses in 
this instance, the average cost of teach- 
ing per month, would be 62} cents 

7. Building Expenses, Repairs, §c. 

The amount expended for purchasing 

ground, building school houses, repairs, 

&c., is $332,125 27 
Increase over last year 65.926 91 
Increase over 1853 184,608 64 
Increase over the highest amount in any 

former year in the history of the school 

system 


51 cents 


36,674 98 
8. Tuition, Fuel and Contingencies. 
The amount expended for tuition, fuel 
and contingencies, outside of Phila- 


295 
Increase over last year, add @, 134,390 46 
Increase over 1853, 470,443 67 


Including Philadelphia, the whole amt. 
for the State, is 

Adding the “Building expenses” above 
the total for the year, is 


9. Rate of Local Taxation. 


The average rate of local taxation for 
school purposes, as calculated from 
the returns in 1,257 districts, (five- 
sevenths of the whole number,) is 
five mills and five hundreths upon 
the dollar, 


Only three hundred and thirty-five districts re- 
port the rate for building purposes, which are too 
few for the basis of any general calculation upon 
that point. 

The foregoing synopsis speaks volumes for the 
awakening vitality of the school system ; the energy 
of its recent development ; and the scope and mag- 
nitude of the progress of which it is capable in the 
immediate future, if it be sustained in the integrity 
of its local organization, and be fostered and aided 
by timely and judicious legislation. The force of 
these statistics, as a vindication of the system, can 
scarcely be strengthened by argument or illustra- 
tion. 


1,895,454 61 
2,227,579 88 


5.5 mills. 


SPECIAL STATISTICS, 


In order to the efficient and successful administra- 
tion of the revised school system, it was obviously 
important to first ascertain its exact condition. To 
this end instructions were issued to the County Sa- 
perintendents to collect and report a mass of statis- 
tical information with regard to schools and school 
houses, furniture, teachers, &c., not contained in the 
annual reports of directors, yet esential to a proper 
understanding of the wants aud tendencies of the 
system, and important as the basis of specific recom- 
mendations to the Legislatare. 

The reports upon these points, are not as full and 
complete as was desirable ; yet enough material has 
been furnished to make approximately accurate gen- 
eral estimates. 

1. School Houses. 

1. Arranging the aggregates, under the di- 
visions enjoined in the circular of June 
30, 1856, (page 6, of the appendix,) it will 
be found that in forty-three (43) counties 
the pumber of school houses reported as 
‘sufficiently well ade pted to the purpose or 
grade of school for which they are intend- 
ed, in point of location, and all other re- 
spects named in the instructions attach- 
ed to the note book,’ is 

2. Those which “are not in their present 
condition so adapted, but are so suscep- 
tible of alteration and improvement as 
to become so” 

3. Those which “are in all respects, or in 
any essential particular, unfit to be the 
training places of youth” 2.258 
School houses of the latter description have been 
greatly reduced in number within the last two years, 
being much fewer now than then. Of the above 
large number, which still remain, the greater por- 
tion were erected prior to the establishment of the 
common school system in 1834, and are now unfit 
for their purposes, throngh age and neglect, as well 
as defects in their original construction. 


1,404 


3,202 





delphia, is, $1,286,345 61 


1n this connection, it should perhaps be suggested, 
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in reference to the complaints made in wealthy as well 
as feeble districts, against the building tax, that it is 
not of annual recurrence, and that when a house is 
built, it will last for twenty years; and when the 
pressure of the first cost is felt, that fact should be 
taken into consideration, and the entire expense di- 
vided by the number of years the house will proba- 
. 

he immediate pressure ef taxation for building 
purposes could also be greatly relieved, by prudence 
and skilful management on the part of directors, in 
making judicious contracts, partly upen time, and 
availing themselves to some extent of the provisions 
of the twenty-second section of the school law.— 
But when the affairs of a district are negligently ad- 
ministered in this or other respects, or with a view 
to make the system unpopular, public dissatisfac- 
tion will be inevitable. 


2. School Furniture. 


Twenty-one (21) counties—one-third the 
whole number—report the number of 
school: houses with furniture in the first 
class at, 545 
Number in the secord class, 1,958 
In the third class, 1,352 
3. Schools. 


1. Twenty-seven (27) counties report the 
number of “graded schools,—meaning 
thereby, all schools, high or low, into 
which no pupils but those possessed of 
aay acquirements, are admitted,”—to 


500 
2. The number “in which any successful at- 
tempt at classification has been made,” 2,205 
3. Those in which there is “neither grading 
of the school, nor classification of the 
pupils” 1,644 


4. Teachers’ Ages. 


Thirty-eight (38) counties foot up as follows : 
Under seventeen years of age, 302 
Between seventeen and twenty one years 

of age; 2.026 
Between twenty-ore and twenty-five years age, 2,486 


Do twenty-five and thirty do do 1,200 
Do _ thirty and forty, do do 900 
Do forty and fifty, do do 323 
Over fifty years of age, 191 


It will be seen that the greatest proportion of 
teachers are in the prime and vigor of early life ; 
just at the age to become most efficient and useful 
in their vocation, if otherwise properly qualified. 


5. Teachers’ Birth place. 


In thirty-two (32) counties—many of them 

border counties—the number of Teach- 

ers born in Pennsylvania is 5,010 
Born out of Pennsylvania,’ R43 

This shows to what a large extent the Common. 
wealth is dependent upon its own population, for a 
supply of teachers for the public schools. The ne- 
cessity and duty of fostering these home resources, 
is obvious and incontrovertible. 

6. Experience in Teaching. 

Thirty-four (34) counties report the number 

of teachers who have taught less than 


one year, to be 1,793 


Who have taught between | and 3 years, 2,035 
Do do 3and6 do 1,058 
Do do 6 “10 do 612 
Do do 10 “20 do 389 
Do do over 20 do 123 


This developes the large amount of untrained iu- 





experience under which the profession is suffering. 
Out of six thousand teachers reported under this 
head, nearly four thousand are of less experience than 
three years, and nearly half of the latter number 
less than one year; and, as there is reason to know, 
a large proportion of them without the special pre- 
pe for the work which is essential to success, 

f the public schools are not every where prosper- 
ous, is not the reason obvious; and does not the 


'public welfare demand a timely and adequate reme- 


dy? 
7. Educational Reading. 
The number of teachers in thirty-one (31) 
counties, who have read books and peri- 
odicals on teaching, and other education- 


al works, is 2,201 
Those who have not, 3,241 
8. Permanent Teachers. 

Thirty-two (32) counties report the number 

of teachers who intend to make teaching 

a permanent business, to be 2,735 
Those who do not, 3,049 


Many of the former class are influenced in their 
determination by the improving prospects of the 
public schools, but will quit the business, if the sys- 
tem should receive any serious check at this stage 
of its development, and their hopes be thus disap- 
pointed. If, for instance, the protection now afford- 
ed by the County Superintendency, against the in- 
roads of the incompetent and anworthy, should be 
removed, they would feel themselves obliged to re- 
tire from the unequal and degrading competiton,that 
would be the immediate and inevitable result. 

Many of the latter class enter the school room, 
not from any love of the cause, or desire to excel, 
but merely to secure a temporary livelihood ; and 
are employed from necessity, not choice. But oth- 
ers are more competent and hopeful, and would 
donbtless reverse their determination and continue 
in the vocation, if assured, from the prospects of the 
system, of a respectable position and adequate com- 
pensation in the outcome, 


9. Education of Teachers. 


The official returns on this point are meagre ; but 
from what has been received, and information de- 
rived from other sources, it may be safely stated that 
not two per cent. of the whole number of teachers 
in the State estimate, are graduates of colleges or 
Normal schools. This does not include Philadel. 

hia. 
‘ Not twenty per cent. are graduates of academies 
or private seminaries, 

About twenty-eight per cent. have had the bene- 
fit of tuition for brief periods, in academies and pri- 
vate schools. 

And about fifty per cent, have received their en- 
tire educational training in the common schools of 
their respective neighborhoods. The general char- 
acter and quality of that education may be inferred 
from the character of the teachers too often em- 
ployed in the public schools, in the large majority of 
districts, prior to the act of 1854. 

Vast improvement has been made, however, in 
the last two years, on the part of teachers, by pri- 
vate study, and attendance npon voluntary teachers’ 
institutes, under the influence of County Superin- 
tendents, and the stimulus of the graded temporary 
certifiate. These noble effrts have been made at 


a heavy sacrifice on the part of most teachers and 
Superintendents; and unaided struggles in this di- 
rection have well nigh reached their limit. It is both 
ungenerous and unjust to expect this great gulf in 
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the system to be bridged by private effort and indi- 

vidual sacrifices. It is a work which the Common- 

wealth owes it to herself to take in hand; provide 
for out of her own ample resources ; and sustain by 
ber powerful influence. 

10. Qualifications of Teachers. 

The number of teachers in forty-three (43) 
counties, who give full satisfaction in 
their respective grades, is 

Those who may be called medium teachers 
and may be employed till better car be 
procured, 

The number whose services had better be 
dispensed with 2,005 
The integrity of this report compels the state- 

ment, that these unqualified teachers are tolerated 

in the schools, simply because their places cannot, as 
yet, be supplied with such as are competent; and to 
reject them, would be to close the schools entirely. 

But the schools are not as bad off in this respect, by 

one-half, as they were two years ago. In the light 

of this single fact, the special wants of the system 
and the reformation already accomplished, can be 
seen at a glance. 


2,370 


3,660 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM. 


It will be seen that the past school, year has 
been one of unusual activity, and, if the opera- 
tions of the common school system of Penrsylva- 
nia with its tendencies, be duly considered, and the 
indications for enlarged usefulness obeyed, one of 
unusual promise. From its inception, the common 
school system of Pennsylvania was as perfect in 
some of its essential features, as human ingenuity 
and enlarged patriotism could desire ; and while at- 
tempting to impartto it such additionsand improve- 
ments as may be necessary to its future efficiency, it 
is but justice to the history of the past and to the 
integrity of the system itself, to avow this opinion. 
A careful examination will exhibit the following 
among its points of excellence : 


l. District Directors. 


Our system of popular instruction had its origin 
in an overwhelming public necessity;—that necessity 
which compels agovernment depending for its exis- 
tence on intelligence and virtue, to adopt measures 
for their diffusion among the people. The framers 
of our edacational system arrogated for its authori- 
ties no greater degree of power to effect the great 
objects in view, and wisely removed that power no 
farther from those most interested in it, as a social 
as well as governmental institution, than was indis- 
pensable to the end to be effected. Hence, the 
strong and efficient yet satisfactory and conservative 
feature of the system are its district directors—the 
immediate and responsible representatives of the 
parents of the youth to be instructed in the schools. 
They erect or otherwise procure the school houses— 
ones the teachers—prescribe the books to be used 
and the course of study to be pursued; they deter- 
mine the time of schooling in each year, and levy the 
requisite amount of tax to support the schools. All 
the money appropriated by the State and raised 
from other sources, for educational purposes, for 
their district, is committed to their exclusive control; 
and, to insure watchfulness and devotion to the im 
portant trusts committed to their care, their term 
of office is comparatively short, and their responsi- 
bility to their. constituents direct. The known in- 
difference of many parents, and the incapacity of 
others, in regard to the proper training of their own 
children, having established the necessity of a pub- 





lie system of education of soma kind, it is now ad- 
mitted that no deposit of those powers, which, un- 
der other circumstances, by natural relations belong 
to the parent, could be more efficient, yet safe from 
abuse—more in accordance with the natural rights 
and feelings involved, and yet better calculated to 
accomplish the great results justly anticipated. 
2. Large Districts. 

The large districts of the Pennsylvania system 
are one of its wisest arrangements. ‘The existence 
of single school districts, each with its separate 
organization and independent board of officers, is 
found not only to clog the operations of the system 
with an unnecessary complication of machinery, 
but to stand in the way of that grading of the 
schools which is so essential to their perfection.— 
That ours is the only proper arrangement in this re- 
spect, is demonstrated by the fact that all improve- 
ments in common school legislation in other States, 
based on experience, are designed to effect the same 
object, whether it be by the consolidation of dis- 
tricts, the establishment of higher schools by the joint 
action of two or more small districts, or their incor- 
poration in the formation of union schools. 


3. Means of Support. 


The last distinctive excellence of our State sys- 
tem of public instruction, that need be noticed at 
this time, is its exclusive reliance for pecuniary sup- 
port, upon the public; from which also results its 
direct accountability to and dependence on public 
opinion, as a great and unm:xed State institution. Its 
whole funds were derived from district taxation. or 
State appropriations. It sends no rate or tuition 
bills to the parents of the scholars, either causing 
them to complain at having to pay more than their 
neighbors of equal ability, or acting as an indirect 
persuasive to limit the duration of their children’s 
attendance the next year. It owns no lands to be 
mismanaged, or separate funds to be squandered — 
It taxes all alike for the general good, and it annu- 
ally challenges a comparison between its cost and 
its value; its means and its results. 


The Act of 8th May, 1854. 


These principles underlie our system and may be 
regarded as its safe foundation—the strong, symmet- 
rieal skeleton of its power. But a foundation with- 
out a useful superstructure, is of no comparative 
value; and a skeleton, however beautiful in its out- 
line and exact in its proportions, without life and 
health, can neither be pleasing or useful. 

‘The Pennsylvania common school system remain- 
ed comparatively dead and inoperative until the act 
of 1854, by establishing the County Superintendency 
and many other wise provisions, infused life into its 
symmetrical and massive proportions, and gave it 
self-moving vigor. 

Previous to that period, the history of the system 
is barren of striking incident or remarkable progress; 
and may be properly summed up as twenty years of 
patient, hopeful toil by its friends, and of unexampled 
endurance of a heavy burden with sma'! benefits, by 
the people ; but, in the meantime, of the establish- 
ment and consolidation of that deep and abiding 
foundation upon which its fair proportions now se- 
ceurely rest, and above which, in the present and 
future, may be erected any height and extent of 
structure, which is or may be demanded for our youth, 
at the hands of the State. 

It is not enough to say that the day of the pas- 
sage of the school law of 1854, inaugurated a new 
era in the progress of the system, The hopes en. 
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tertained by the friends of popular education through- 
out the State, excited, months before its passage, an 
agitation and discussion on the subject, between 
those in favor of and those opposed to the measure, 
which though occasionally unpleasant, indicated in- 
terest and life, in marked contrast with the stillness 
and indifference which previously existed. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


It is certainly true that the characteristic feature 
of that law was the creation of the office of County 
Superintendent; and now, after the second year of 
its operation, we are only beginning to be capable 
of properly estimating the nature and advantages 
of the office. 

In making that estimate, it strikes the mind with 
remarkable force, that where the nature of the office 
was understood and provided for in the first selec- 
tion of the officer, its advantages have overcome 
all opposition ; while in all cases in which its nature 
and design were not understood, its usefulness is yet 
undeveloped. 

The office, in its nature and design, is strictly pro- 
fessional ; and when the experienced teacher, with 
the ability requisite to direct, sufficient industry to 
undertake, and adequate salary to justify the ap- 
plication of all his energies to the discharge of his 
official duties, was selected, the result has been a 
signal and uniform ratification of the wisdom of the 
measure; but, in every instance in which any of 
these essential elements was wanting, the success 
of the Superintendency has been diminished in exact 
proportion. Ovunties formerly proverbial for their 
backwarduess in educational affairs, have been put 
high up in the scale of progress, and others pre 
viously much uwakeved have been urged on to sur- 
prising advances; while, on the other hand, some 
that were considerably aroused, have either become 
stationary or have retrogaded; while in a few the 
people have yet to perceive, even in a pecuniary 
point of view, the value or necessity of the new 
office. 

But it is not now necessary or proper to make 
a full exposition of details in this respect, 
though the facts and statistics are not wanting. 
The county conventions of directors, to whom the 
power of selection was confided, had a new and 
untried duty to perform ; and it was, therefore, to be 
expected that some errors in selection and compen- 
sation would be made. All these will no doubt 
be rectified at the triennial election, which is to 
take place on the first Monday in May next. This 
Department may then. if it should be deemed proper, 
methodize and lay before them such information and 
conclusions on this point, drawn from past experi- 
ence, as will seem calculated to assist in that which 
is believed to be their real aim and desire :—the se- 
lection of the best men that can be obtained, for 
the discharge of the duties of an office second to no 
other in the government, in the magnitude and im- 
portance of the results which may be legitimately 
expected from it. 

t is proper to state, in this connection, that 
in consequence of inadequacy of salary, or from 
other causes, numerous resignations of the office of 
County Superintendent have occurred during the 

ast year. Under the power of appointment con 
erred on him, the undersigned sought to fill these 
vacancies in such a manner as to carry out the orig- 
inal design of the office ; and it is gratifying to be 
justified in saying that, in most instances, the effect 
desired has been produced, so far as could be effect- 


While speaking of the County Superintendency, 
it may be remarked that no alteration of the exis- 
ting law, in relation to that office, is now proposed, 
A more equal distribution of labor, and more ad- 
equate salaries, are, it is true, desirable, and must 
before long he effeeted, but the present does not 


of school visitation experience will firally determine 
to be proper on the part of the county, and what on 
the part of the district officer, is not yet clear. The 
recent instructions of this Department, devolving 
much to the detail duty of school visitation on the 
secretary of each board of directors, as district su- 
perintendent, is just beginning to be carried into 
actual operation; and it is believed the measure 
will have a most important agency in completing 
the efficiency and symmetry of our system, and re- 
lieving the county officer from much of the visitations 
that are now supposed to be his indispensable duty, 
Another year will shed clearer light on this impor- 
tant point. Nor does the regulation of the salaries 
of the office seem to require immediate action. No 
doubt the various county conventions ef directors 
will, when they assemble next May, do justice to 
this useful and meritorious class of public servants; 
and to their discretion it may safely be committed, 


Special results of the County Superintendency. 


Reverting to the transactions of the past year, 
which have already been designated as of great ac- 
tivity and promise, the fruits of the school law of 
1854, as produced by a competent, faithful and suffi- 
ciently compensated County Superintendency, (and 
on behalf of the educational interests of the State 
this Department protests against the office being 
judged by the action of any other,) the results may 
be thas marshalled, in confidence, by its friends, 4. 

1. Organized, well attended and efficient institutes 
and associations by teachers for self-improvement. 


2. Largely increased interest by directors in the 
duties of their office. 

3. Improvement in school houses and furniture. 

4, Great increase in uniformity of text books, and 
improvement in classification, 

5. The enlargement of the number of promising 
qualified teachers in the profession, and the retire- 
ment of by far more, who were found to be incompe- 
tent. 

6. Increase of the salaries of teachers,and in their 
standing and influence as members of society. 

7. Manifest improvement in the schools, with a 
strong tendency towards grading them, and the in- 
troduction of a more liberal course of stady. 

8. More frequent visits to the schools by parénts, 
and a greater interest on their part in the means 
provided by the State, for the intellectual culture of 
their children. 

9. Numerous public examinations and exhibitions 
of the schools, at the close of the term, well attend- 
ed by parents, and shewing a noble conviction on 
the part of the teachers, that their duty has been so 
discharged as not to fear the public eye. 

It is not intimated that all of these sound and 
wholesome fruits are produced in every well super- 
intended county, though there might be named sume 
in which they are rapidly becoming general; but it 
is asserted that many of these results have been 
effected, and that the tendency is toward their gen- 
eral and speady production. Such being the case, the 
Legislature may be safely and proudly congratulated 
upon the result of its wisdom and its bounty ; and 





ed in the time since elapsed. 


the school system of the State may be represented 


seem to be the most propitious time. What degree: 
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as anoble applicant, coming with the rich fruits of 
past labor in its hands, and supplicating, in the name 
of the youth of the State, for means to increase its 
usefulness and complete its work. Heretofore, 
promises of good, founded on new, though, as it now 
appears, sound theories, were all that could be held 
out a8 inducements to Legislative favor; now actu- 
al, first fruits are exhibited from the promised land, 
to show the richness and vastness of the approach- 
ing harvest, if the laborers be provided. 


THE GREAT WANT OF THE SYSTEM. 


But leaving figurative terms, however appropri- 
ate, and adopting the language of stern, undeniable 
truth, it may be reiterated in this, the twenty-third 
report of this Department, and as the prominent de- 
duction from years of experience, that the scarcity of 
competent teachers is the Great want of our schools. 
Parents feel it and deplore it, in the insufficiency of 
the instruction given, and the time lost by their chil- 
dren. Children unconsciously manifest it themselves, 
by their want of love for the school and its benefits, 
which interesting modes of teaching, by an able in- 
structor, ever impart. Directors feel it in every 
district in which they at all admit the important na- 
ture of their trust; and attempt, though generally 
in vain, by an increase of compensation, tu obviate 
it. And all teachers, worthy of the name, experience 
it, and are banding themselves together in every 
quarter of the Commonwealth, to remove the evil 
to the utmost of their slender and overtaxed means. 

Can it be that the Legislature,—which has done 
so much for this magnificent system, both in crea- 
ting it, and in sustaining and adding to its grow- 
ing proportions, as the progress of its real require 
ments demanded,—will now—when all sound, well 
informed public opinion points but in one direction, 
and when the mute but eloquent appeals of so meer 
suffering interests, and the manly demands of so mnc 
self effort, comes up from the heart to the head— 
refuse the aid so necessary to remedy this great de- 
fect, establish the system upon a firm and compre- 
hensive basis, and to give it that efficiency so indis- 
pensable to its future success and usefulness? No 
such fears are entertained. Unbounded reliance is 
reposed in that fostering care that has so long 
cherished the common schvol as the pride and hope 
of the State. Therefore. without an expression of 
doubt of success in the application, we turn to the 
suggestions of the kind of aid that will meet the 
emergency. 

The twelve thousand three hundred and fifty sev- 
en common school teachers now employed in the 
State, may be divided into three classes of about 
equal nunibers : 

}. The incompetent, who will never improve so as 
to be worthy of their office. 

2. Those who, from want of correct professional 
training or experience, are now incompetent, but 
who, with proper advantages, may soon become well 
qualified and efficient teachers, 

3. Those who are already competent. 

Looking at the fature and taking its wants also 
into account, there may be added, 

4. Those who are not yet practical teachers, but 
who are either preparing, ordesiring to prepare 
themselves, for the duties of the profession. 

With regard to the first class, all the interests of 
education demand that they shall be superceded as 
sovn as practicable, and perm.tted to devote their 
time and energies to such other pursuits as may be 
more congenial to their gifts The secord and 
third classes may be treated together, and the more 





fall knowledge and experience of the one, be made 
to perfect the limited acquirements of the other, at 
small expense, and in a comparatively short period 
of time. 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

The Teachers’ Institute, recognized by public 
authority, and encouraged by a smal! appropriation 
fur each county, is beyond all question, the means to 
be relied on for this purpose, and is accordingly 
unhesitatingly and earnestly recommended. Here 
the teachers advanced in life, whose limited means 
debar them from attending the distant and expensive 
Normal schools, will meet the younger members of 
the profession, whose local engagements render long 
absence from their respective schools impracticable, 
and both, under the care and tuition of their more fully 
qualified fellow teachersof the same county, and the 
drection of the County Superintendent, and, when 
practicable,aided by eminent instructors from abroad, 
will receive rapidly. at small expense, a portion of 
that professional light, which once seen, can never 
be obliterated. It is not supposed or asserted that the 
actual amount of professional or scientific knowledge 
carried away from the institute by each member, is 
of itself very great, or that it forms the chief feature 
of its usefulness. This is but a secondary consider- 
ation. The light thrown back on each member's * 
own past professional career—the power to contrast 
it with the modes and practice of others—the very 
fact, now first made manifest to them, that there are 
other modes and practices than those they have 
pursued—the idea of the necessity and possibility 
of self-improvement, at length and clearly realized ; 
these, with the kindly and encouraging effurts of 
profesional association, are the great benefits of the 
stitute. Nor isit without interest or value to the 
competent teacher. Not only does it enable him to 
mpart good to others, without loss to himself, but 
often a hint or an inquiry made by a tyro in the art, 
is found to be suggestive of improvement to himself 
and others, and of importance to the public. 

Of the effects of institutes on teachers, it may be 
truly said: They tend to throw the bad out of em- 
ployment, by drawing the lin- of distinction between 
stationary ignorance or predjudice, and professionel 
self-improvement. The improving they rapidly make 
better and more efficient, by contact with the com- 
petent ; while they stimulate the well qualified to 
still higher attainments, and polish and increase 
their previous acquirements by the very act of im- 
proving others. ‘The Institute also attaches the 
teacher to his profession, by fostering that esprit 
de corps so necessary in every pursuit. Another, 
and by no means the least beneficial effeet of the in 
stitute, is the public attention it attracts to the 
whole educational movement ; and the means for as- 
sistance and encouragement it affords to that gene- 
rous portion of community who love the schools; 
thus ministers to the elevation and improvement of 
the system in its most material points. , 

What will be the measure of Legislative’ liberality 
to these essential agencies, is not for this Depart- 
ment to say. It may, however, be suggested that it 
should not be less than $150 00. a year to each 
county, and that no term less than a week, or five 
actual working days, should be recognized. As tothe 
pumber of members to cunstitute an institute, enti- 
tled to the public aid. perbaps fifty should be the 
minimum. In the smaller contiguous counties, hav- 
ing together less than one hundred teachers, a anion 
of two or more might be made so as to entitle the 
joint institute to the proper sum. This would also 
add to the force and interest of the instruction and 
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to the efficiency of the meeting. An essential fea- 
ture in the law should be a provision, that all the 
teachers of the proper county shall have the right 
to attend their institute, without d duction from 
their salaries, for the time thus spent; each produc- 
ing to his bourd of directors a certificate from the 
County Superintendent, to whom the chief control 
of the institute should be committed, that he was 
present and attended all its sessions. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


To provide for the future wants of the schools, 
and to furnish a fall supply of those betier trained 
instructors, which the rapidly growing moral and 
mental wants of the age imperatively demand, Nor- 
mal schools will be indispensable. That this is true, 
the establishment of so many institutions of the 
kind, during the past year, by private means and 
enterprise, and the encouragement met by the erud- 
est and most incomplete of them, clearly demon- 
strate ; hence the adaptation of institutions for the 
professional training of teachers, or their present 
necessity, need not now be urged. All analogous 
reasoning—all past experience—the educational bis- 
tory of common schools in all States and countries 
—every act of our own time, and every indication of 
the coming future, show it; and the only question 

“to be determined, is, as to the kind of institution 
which shall be established. - 

The experience of other States and countries 
points to Normal training schools, established and 
controlled wholly by public authority, and supported 
by the public treasury. The limited experience of 
our own State has gone no further, (with the excep- 
tion of the Philadelphia Female Normal school) 
than the recent establishment of private Normal in- 
stitutions, generally on asmall seale. Both have their 
advantages and disadvantages, and it may be that 
after a full consideration of all the circumstances, 
and of the financial condition of the State, keeping 
steadily the great end in view, a safe medium may 
be effected, which will secure speedily, and more ef- 
fectuually and economically accomplish the object, 
than the exclusive adoption of either. 


Their Advantages and Disalvantages. 


The advantages of the State Normal School are 
that it gratuitously prepares the teacher for our 
own schools; that by preparing our own teachers 
it promotes that degree of uniformity and equality 
of instruction so essential ; that it avoids all secta- 
rianism in the education of the State teachers, and 
conse quently in the schools committed to their care; 
and that if properly organized and conducted, it will 
embrace a higher degree of talent in its instruction, 
than can be expected in the more humble and less 
desirable private institution. The disadvantages 
are, that through the impossibility of establishing 
and supporting a sufficient number of State schools, 
the supply of graduates will be much smaller than 
the demand; that in avoiding sectarianism in its in- 
structions, less prominence may be given to the im 
portant subject of Christian morality than is due to 
it; and that wanting the stimulus of dependence for 
its support on an income from students, the pro- 
fessors may become less diligent and devoted to their 
duties than they would otherwise be; and the danger, 
not to be concealed, that the State school may be- 
come e ther the servant or the victim of political 


r ‘ 
Pew ith regard, however, to the slowness with which 
one or two State schools would meet the existing 
demand for well qualified teachers, it is bat fair to 
state, that this is directly and not indirectly the case. 











It is true that the sending forth of two or three 
hundred graduates annually, one-half of whom 
might probably soon abandon the professiou, would 
searcely be felt as an actual increase of the number 
of practical teachers in the State. But, while this 
is admitted, the indirect effect of even this small in- 
crease, would be very great. Each of these thor- 
oughly trained instructors would, where he or she 
might exercise their calling, become at once the cen- 
tre of professional life in the locality, and thus ele- 
vate the standard of qualification in the district. 


Private Normal Schools. 


The advantages and disadvantages of the private 
teacher’s school are equally obvious and numerous, 
Some of its advantages are, that if properly consti- 
tuted and taught, it prepares its graduates sufficient- 
ly well for all purposes ; that it costs the State no- 
thing ; that it gives it free scope for sound religious 
and moral instruction, according to the preferences 
of those who may patronize and control it ; that it is 
wholly removed from the danger of political inter- 
ference; and that its professors constantly act under 
the wholesome stimulus of an enlarged self-interest. 
Some of its disadvantages are, that its diploma has 
not the seal of public authority; that no uniformity 
of studies or modes of instruction could be expected 
among the graduates of the different institutions of 
this class, and a feeling of rivalry, if not of hostili- 
ty, might be excited that would prejudice their nse- 
fulness ; and that the expense will be onerous to 
the aspirants to the teacher's profession. In addi- 
tion to all this, the institutions of this class being 
wholly independent of State authority and destitute 
of the patronage of the Government, their existence 
can in no way be made to stimulate the other parts 
of the system. 


Objects to be Accomplished. 


Assuming that the present means of the Com- 
monwealth will not admit of the establishment of a 
sufficient number of State Normal schools, to relieve 
the urgent wants of the system in the shortest pos- 
sible time (and it is believed that less than five will 
not materially effect this purpose) may it not be 
possible and expedient to adupt and organize a plan 
for a class of institutions, which shall possess the best 
qualities of both State and private Normal schools, 
and be free from the objections of either: and which 
shall constitute a Pennsylvania educational measure, 
that may not only at once effect the great object in 
view, but do it in a manner as applicable to our wants, 
as it will be honorable to the State and Legislature 
that created it? It would be an easy task to present 
the description and statutes of the public Normal 
schools of other States and countries; but the Le- 
gislature has heretofore shown so much disinclina- 
tion to the establishment of these institutions, and 
they really are so inadequate to our present necessi- 
ties, that it is not deemed proper to lengthen this 
report with such details. Taking the past action of 
the representatives of the people, and the present 
tendencies of edneational movements, as indicative 
of coming events, it is deemed more to the purpose 
to describe the kind of institutions which are within 
the measure of our present means and in keeping 
with our present progress, 

The main objects to be accomplished by the es- 
tablishment of Normal schools are : 

1, To supply a sufficient number of teachers for 
the eommon schools of the State. 

2. To supply them as rapidly as practicable, 

3. To supply them with as little complication of 





State machinery as possible, 
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4. To make them the means of stimulating and 
invigorating dur whole educational interests ; and 


5. To effect all these objects, with as little expen- 
diture of money as may be consistent with success. 


These embrace all the prominent and essential ad. 
vantages of the State and private school. 


Plan Proposed. 


A combination of the best elements of the State 
and the private school, and at the same time an 
avoidance of their disadvantages, might be obtained 
by the enactment of a law of which the following 
is @ synopsis : 

The State to be divided into ten or more Normal 
school districts, each to contain one school. The es- 
tablishment, government, powers and duties of the 
schools to be uniform in al the districts, and to be 
regulated by the general provisions of the law.— 
The schools to be erected and governed, in accord- 
ance with the general law, by private but asso- 
ciated enterprise ; to contain halls, class-rooms and 
apparatus, with a school of practice, and the neces- 
sary facilities of instruction, for not less than three 
hundred students each; and only to be recognized 
as schools for the training of teachers under the 
law, when completed, in conformity to all its provi- 
sions, after inspection by the Governor, or such other 
officers as the Legislature please to designate. The 
course and term of studies, to be arranged by the joint 
action of the proper public authorites and the princi- 
pals of alltheschools. Each Normal school to receive 
one or two students annuallyfrom each common school 
district, at a price for tuition to be fixed by law, 
and to be paid either by the State or by the district 
Such students to be designated by the directors of 
the proper district, from amongst its most meritori- 
ous and best prepared pupils, desirous of acquiring 
the art and science of teaching. Examinations to 
be made, and diplomas granted, by all the principals 
of the district Normal schools, with the concurrence 
and aid of the proper State officers. Such diplo- 
mas to be conclusive evidence of the degree of scho- 
larship, specified in them; but no certificate of 
competency in the art of teaching to be given, until 
after two years successful practical experience, cer- 
tified by the directors, by whom the candidate was 
employed, and by the County Superintendent of 
proper county. 

This plan seems to the undersigned to be simple, 

ractical and economicai ; and one which the mani- 
est desire of liberal capitalists to promote the cause 
of popular education, would soon earry into opera- 
tion. If only fifteen hundred students on State or 
district account, at twenty dollars per annum each, 
were to attend the ten institutions proposed, we 
would have a certain income of three thousand dol- 
lars to each of them. At least the same amount 
might be calculated on from private students ; thus 
at once placing them in the receipt of a respectable 
income, with the probability of a large increase. It 
is believed that an arrangement of this kind, if put 
into operation, would effect more fully and speedily 
than any other that has been suggested, all the great 
objects of a Normal school. That it would prepare 
teachers as competent for their duties, as either the 
State or the private institution, there can be no 
doubt, as it would have the same means and agen- 
cies at its command. That it would supply teachers 
more immediately than a smaller number of State 
institutions, and as soon as the same or even a 
greater number of private schools, is equally cer- 
tain. The former would work more slowly, and the 





the latter with less vigor and more limited means of 
success. That it would complicate the training of 
teachers less with State operations, and interfere less 
with the other tendencies of the time, is self-evi- 
dent ;—no more interference by the one or with the 
other being contemplated, than is absolutely requi- 
site to the accomplishment of the purposes in view. 
That it would strengthen the whole common school 
system is obvious, as it would reach into and cunneet 
itself, not only with every district, but every school, 
and act as an incentive to exertion on every pupit 
in all the schools. 


Ways and Means. 


If the plan is possible, it would certainly be eco- 
nomical, as the first expenditure of money falls upon 
such individuals or localities as would feel it their 
duty or interest to undertake it, and makes no im- 
mediate call upon the State Treasury, leaving onl 
to the public an annual cost for instruction, whic 
would fall very far short of the annual expence of a 
sufficient number of purely State institutions to 
effect even one-half of the same benefits. 


The only remaining question is, whether private 
individuals can be found, in sufficient numbers and 
with sufficient, means, to accomplish the object. The 
undersigned has little doubt on this point. In va- 
rious quarters of the State, there are already pri- 
vate institutions for the training of teachers spring- 
ing into existence, some of them involving large ex- 
penditures of money. It is probable the number 
and capacity of these institutions would be consid- 
erably increased, were it not forthe prevalent belief 
that the State will soon establish Normal Schools 
of her own, and thus interfere with them as an in- 
vestment of money. But if this plan of operations 
is once adopted, and in addition, a prospective grant 
by the State be made in patronage to the institutions, 
it may reasonably be expected that more than the 
desired number will be soon established, and thus 
the much desired object be effected. If the Legis- 
lature should be again of opinion that it is ineape- 
dient to establish State Normal schools, the exper- 
iment now proposed is at any rate worth a trial.— 
It will at first involve no expense, and only the la- 
bor of preparing the requisite legislation; and to 
guard the interests of the State, and makéthe whole 
plan uniform and equally operative, the law on the 
subject ought to have a provision, that it should not 
take effect, till a certain number of the kind of in- 
stitutions proposed, shall be in actual operation, 

Whether the arrangement here suggested may 
meet the approbation of the Legislature or not, this 
Department will be pardoned for thus pressing the 
consideration of the subject on their attention. The 
sententious remark of the late Superintendent of 
Potter county, is unquestionably true, that “ The life 
or death of the school is the Teacuer;” and unless 
some means are devised to supply an adequate num- 
ber of competent teachers, it is impossible that the 
system can attain the maturity of its powers, and 
the full measure of its capacity for usefulness. 

Under the operations of the act of 1854, there has 
been an improvement of not less than one handred 
per cent. in teachers and schools; and yet this re- 

rt includes only the second year of its operations. 
When the third year is reported, and a succinct re- 
view of three years presented, the public will havea 
conclusive demonstration of its salutary provisions. 
All that is asked for it by its friends, is a fair trial 
under favorable circumstances in every county of 
the Commonwealth, and they feel confident in the 
expectation that it will be sustained by enlightened 
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blic opinion. Great and manifest improvements ses, and in that respect followed in the footsteps of 
ave been made in the two years of its existence. | all my predecessors. No person can become familiar 
The thousands of unfit and worthless teachers who with the workings of our school system, without feel- 
have been excluded from the schools, and the thou- ing the necessity for large appropriations from 
sands of others who have been improved and stimu-| the public treasury. Our financial condition is heal- 
lated by its machinery, are not the least of its ben- thy and our treasury plethoric, while many of the 
efactions to the schools to the State. And now,|public works demanding annual appropriations, 
when facts and figures prove the great want of our are finished ; and the time would, therefore, seem to 
system to be a sufficient number of competent |be propitious for more liberality in this respect.— 
teachers, it is not strange that the friends of pub-| As the population of the State increases, the num- 
lic instruction should earnestly entreat the Legisla- |ber of schools and scholars must also increase ; and 
ture to give public authority and pecuniary aid, to the amount appropriated should be increased, at 
some plan for their professional training and improve- |least so as not to diminish the apportionment to old 








ment. ' districts. ’ 
| When we compare our immense physical resources 
- '—our enlarging wealth and increasing population, 
The school law requires the boards of directors, with other States of the Union, we are justly proud 
as one of the duties of their office, to visit all the of our superiority; but when we draw a parallel 
schools of their districts once a month ; but as many | between the munificence of our government to the 
of the schoo! districts in the State are large, and | cause of popular education, with theirs, we have no 
directors are not allowed any compensation for their such cause for self-congratulation. Instead of in- 
services, this important duty has not been faithfully creasing the annual appropriation for public schools, 
om er in many districts, and in too many entire-| as their condition demands, and the finances of the 
y 


DISTRICT SUPERVISION. 


neglected. With the expectation of correcting | State would seem to warrant, they are less than in 
this evil,the undersigned, in June last, issued a circu-|the early history of the system. But this point 
lar to the several boards of directors,in the State,|need not be elaborated; the deduction from the 
(which will be found in the appendix, at the end of | statistics, furnished in the appendix, that more mo- 
the statistical tables,) authorising them to transfer) ney is needed, is irresistible; and it is unnecessary to 








this duty to their Secretary, and ajlow him a reason- 
able compensation for his sesvices. 

lt was supposed that the general routine of duties | 
devolved by the law on several men, would be bet- 
ter performed by concentrating the most laborious 
and important in one individual; and so far as the sug- 
yestions of the circular have been adopted, that ex- 
pectation has not been dissappointed. Blank forms | 





reiterate the arguments that have been, year after 
year, pressed on the Legislature by this Depart- 
ment. With an earnest recommendation for pra- 


ident but just liberality, the subject is commended 


to your favorable consideration. 
CORNPLANTER INDIANS, 


In 1856, the Legislature passed an act authorizing 


for reports of such visits to the board of directors, | the establishment of a school for the benefit of the 
were furnished the several districts in the State,|Cornplanter Indians, in Warren county. By a re- 
au from the approbation with which the plan has | ference to the report of the Superintendent of that 


be. n received, by those best acquainted with our eda- 
cational interests, it is believed that it will be gene- 
rally used throughout the State. It was designed 
to meet a special exigency, and not to relieve Coun- 
ty Superintendents of the general visitation of the 
schools; but to supply the monthly inspection of 
the schools, devolved by law on the direetors. 

In the contemplation of the law, the record of a 
school district should present a history of every 
school in it—the condition of the school houses and 
furnitare—the number of pupils—the qualifications 
of the teacher, and modes of teaching practiced by 
him,—in short, all the information necessary for the 
board of directors tovhave before them, when they 
atter ot to discharge faithfully the duties of their 
office ;—a history that cannot be written without 
the formal inspection of the schools by some person, 
and without which it is impossible that this Depart- 
ment can be informed of their actual condition. 

It cannot be ‘denied that a great degree of ef. 
ficiency is secured, by the concentration of such pow- 
ers and duties in faithful and competent hands, with 
suitable safe-guards for their due exercise; and as 
the compensation to the officer selected for the trust 
will not be greater than to cover actual expences 
and time, and the benefits direct and important, it 
is expected that the next annual report from this 
Department will announce the general adoption of 
the plan all over the State, and its harmonious and 
efficient action on our system. 


INCREASED STATE APPROPRIATION. 


In my last annual report I recommended an in. 





crease of the general appropriation for school purpo- 


county, to whom the organization of the school was 
committed, it will be found that, notwithstanding all 
the difficulties he encountered, a school, under the 
direction of a competent female teacher, is now in 
successful operation. The passage of such a law 
was a distinguished mark of the benevolence of the 
State and her fostering care of the wants and inter- 
ests of all her citizens ; and every effort will be made 
in the future, to give that last remnant of Indians 
within our borders, its full power for their moral and 
social improvement, 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS, 


The city of Philadelphia constitutes the first schoo! 
district, but is not subject to the general law, nor is 
any Official report made to this Department. 

It appears, however, from the documents pees 
furnished, upon request, by Robert J. Hemphill, Esq., 
Secretary of the Board of Controllers, that the whole 
number of schools in operation during their school 
year, ending December 31, 1856, was three hundred 
ind thirteen :—one high school ; one normal school 
ind school of practice; fifty-six grammar, forty- 
sight secondary, one hundred and sixty-one primary 
ind forty-seven unclassified schools. 

Number of teachers, nine hundred and seventy— 
seventy-nine males, eight hundred and ninety-one 
emales. Number of scholars, fifty-five thousand 
ind seventeen; waiting for admission, two thousand 
‘ight hundred and fifty. Expended for education 

luring the year, $609,109, of which $304,722 was for 
eachers’ salaries, and near $20,000 for night schools. 
\verage annual cost per pupil in all-the schools, 
3916; in the high school, $37 72; in the Normal 
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school $23 44. There were four hundred and forty- 
five Normal, and five hundred and seventy-six high 
school pupils. 

These items are not literally accurate in all re- 
spects, and some are taken from the previous year ; 
but the general results are as nearly Correct as it 
was practicable to make them from the data at hand, 
and will give the public at large some definite idea 
of the state of public education in the commercial 
metropolis of the State. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


In 1855 the Legislature wisely made the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal the official organ of this De- 
partment, and the medium of monthly communica- 
tion with Superintendents, directors, teachers and 
the public ; and while thus effecting a large saving 
of labor and expense, in the administration of the 
system, has given more uniformity in its workings, 
and greatly added to the efficiency of the Depart- 
ment. 

But aside from its merely incidental official char- 
acter, it has, under the editorial charge of the Hon. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, proved an impartial exponent 
and powerful champion of the educational interests 
of the commonwealth ; and has exerted a moulding 
and sustaining influence upon the common schools 
of the State, that has greatly enhanced their useful- 
ness and prosperity. 


FEMALE TEACHERS, 


The number of female teachers employed in our 

blic schools has been gradually increasing ; and 
it is gratifying to be enabled to report that a large 
proportion of them have enjoyed the advantages of 
teachers’ associations, county institutes and private 
Normal schools, and are much improved in profes- 
sional qualifications. Females seem to be peculiar- 
ly adapted by nature to the work of teaching. Pa- 
tience and perseverance, quick sensibilities and 
sympathy with youthful minds, eminently qualify 
women for the profession. They possess those de- 
licate arts which win the love of children; their con- 
stancy and kindness give them that easy and uncon- 
scious influence, which is indispersable to the at- 
tractiveness and efficiency of the school. The opin- 
ion prevails (but will in time be corrected) that no 
professional training will prepare females to teach 
the higher departments of literature and scence; 
but the experiment has been so fully tried, that her 
pepreey for elementary instruction is fully estab- 
lished. Except in the family, she nowhere so truly 
occupies her appropriate sphere, as in the school 
room. The occupation is in harmony with her cha- 
racter; and her ambition cannot be flattered by the 
hope of greater success in other branches of human 
pursuit. It yields her more profit than any other 
art or occupation; her affections are concentrated 
on her pupils; and her enthusiasm is excited in her 
noble work. Her winning voice and smile of love, 
will correct where punishment would fail; and she 
succeeds by the cultivation of the better feelings of 
our nature. There is force and truth in the remark 
of an eminent teacher, that “it is a rare thing to 
find a man who has a gift for teaching, and it is an 
equally rare thing to find a woman who cannot teach 
well.” 

The district reports show too much disparity in 
the wages of male and female teachers, who are 
equally as for the duties of their professivn, 
and employed in schools of the same grade. Justice 
to this enlightened class of our teachers, and public 
policy, alike demand the correction of this error.— 





It is hoped the boards of directors thronghout the 
State, will give the subject the consideration it de- 
serves, and pay them in proportion to their qualifi- 
cations and services. 


CONCLUSION, 


In July last, Mr. Hickok, the Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, while seeking the restora- 
tion of shattered health, visited other States and the 
Canadas, to examine the workings of their school 
systems, and be enabled to form a just opinion of 
the wants of our system, by a comparison with oth- 
ers. The result is the removal of all doubts and 
misgivings, a conviction of the essential superiority 
of our own system, @nd an assured confidence in its 
ultimate and triumphant success. ‘The school sys- 
tem of Canada West, he found to be more fully de- 
veloped and efficiently operated than any in the 
States. 

He has also visited, thus far, more than one-third 
of the counties of the commonwealth, adjusting local 
disputes,encouraging doubters, explaining the school 
laws, and assisting in the operations of county insti- 
tutes. 

In this connection it is but just to say, that all the 
important labor of the School Department is per- 
formed by the Deputy Superintendent and his sub- 
ordinates, and to suggest that some re-organization 
be made to enlarge the power and increase the effi- 
ciency of the Department. The undersigned would 
be insensible to the dictates of gratitude and justice, 
if he failed to testify to the zeal and ability with 
which that officer has fulfilled all the important du- 
ties of bis trust. 

Notwithstanding the limited means provided by 
the last annual appropriation, it is with great plea- 
sure this Department can congratulate the Legisla- 
ture, on the progress made in the educational jnter- 
ests of the State during the past year. Great im- 
provements have been made in the art of teaching 
and in the standard of qualifications among our 
teachers; in the architecture and furniture of the 
school houses; in the establishment of graded 
schovls ; and in the apparatus so necessary in the 
school room. And it is gratifying to hear that a 
large proportion of our teachers are natives of the 
State, and have been educated in our public schools. 

The duty of fostering our system of public instruc- 
‘ion need not now be urged. It has been gaining 
in strength and usefulness for twenty years. It has 
overcome difficulties that seemed to be insurmount- 
able. It has conquered prejudice, and now fairly 
rests on enlightened public opinion. Al] the prin- 
ciples that tend to the amelioration of humanity, 
every step in the progress of civilization, and all in- 
stitutions founded in benevolence, have come from 
the intelligence of the common mind. The great 
principle of universal suffrage, which lies at the foun- 
dation of our theory of government, can only be 
protected from abuse by the education of the mass- 
es, and without it they are insensible to its perfec- 
tion and have no just appreciation of the value of its 
perpetuity. The school and the State are interwo- 
ven in the texture of our Constitution ; and, in this 
country government, and education must ever be in 
turn both the cause and the consequent of the con- 
dition and progress of each other. ‘I'o enlarge and 
strengthen our system of public instruction, should 
be the first great duty of the government, and no 
greater or higher trust is committed to the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

Anprew G. Curtin, 
See'y of Commonwealth & Supt. of Com. Schools. 
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